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PREFACE 


The Mahabharata is the greatest story ever told, and in plot 
and structure, it is superior to the Ramayana. In respect of 
geographical and historical information, too, both the epics are 
of immense documentary value, though the imaginative element 
is equally impressive as the factual. The Mahabharata is an 
authentic reflection of the history, culture and style of life of a 
highly advanced people. The present study is confined to 
evidences gleaned from the epic, which throw light on the 
history of South India. The thesis is designed to comprise seven 
chapters, followed by a select bibliography. 

Chapter I “Introduction” highlights the cultural and 
historical significance of the epic, and outlines the scope of the 
study. Chapter II, “Sanskritic Sources of Indian History” 
examines the contribution of Sanskrit to the study of Indian 
history with reference to historical and non-historical works in 
Sanskrit. Chapter III entitled “South India in History” evaluates 
the significance of South India in the history of the country, with 
special reference to contributing factors like the Aryan 
settlement, the Dravidian culture, customs and beliefs etc. 
Chapter IV entitled “ The Mahabharata and History” analyses the 
link between the facts provided by the text and reality of history, 
particularly in respect of the war of Kuruksetra. This chapter also 
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attempts a critical estimate of the aspects of the age of the epic, 
like the socio- political set up, the status of woman and India’s 
cultural contacts with the external world. Chapter V “South India 
in the Mahabharata” is a survey of the information scattered in 
the Mahabharata with reference to South Indian history. The 
events, names of Kings and Kingdoms, tribes, rivers and 
mountains described or mentioned in the epic are taken up for 
perusal here. The chapter also considers the influence of the 
Mahabharata on the people of the South, their literature and their 
folklore. Chapter VI contains the major observations and findings 
of the study. Chapter VII which is the last is conclusion which 
attempts a summing up of the thesis. 

I am greatly indebted to my research guide Dr. K. 
Maheswaran Nair, Professor Department of Sanskrit, University 
of Kerala for his encouragement, support and the freedom he 
gave me in preparing the thesis. He was my teacher at the 
graduate and post graduate levels. His valuable suggestions and 
advice were of great help in the design of this work. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Dr. T. Devarajan, 
Professor and Head, Department of Sanskrit, University of Kerala 
for permitting me to do research at the department of Sanskrit 
and for providing me with all the facilities for research. A word 
of thanks to the members of the faculty in the Department. I 
remember with gratitude the services rendered by the office staff 
of the Department. 



I express my gratitude to the University Grants Commission 
for giving me an opportunity to spend two years under the 
Faculty Improvement Programme at my research centre, the 
Department of Sanskrit, University of Kerala to complete my 
work. 

I would also like to use this occasion to thank my friends 
for their valuable co-operation and encouragement. 

I am extremely grateful to the Management and Staff of 
Madhurima Softek, Kariavattom for the neat execution of the 
work. 
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CHAPTER - I 


INTRODUCTION 

One of the most controversial historians of the 20th 
century, Oswald Spengler, has said, "Nature is the shape in 
which the man of higher cultures synthesizes and interprets the 
immediate impressions of his senses. History is that form in 
which imagination seeks comprehension of the living existence 
of the world in relation to his own life, which he thereby invests 
with a deeper reality. Whether he is capable of creating these 
shapes, which of them it is that dominates his walking 
consciousness, is a primordial problem of all human existence.” 1 

In the last few decades, several historians have attacked 
the idea that history is capable of presenting true and objective 
accounts of the past. This has created some doubt about what 
historians write. It is true that today historians are not able to 
command as much respect from the reader as they did in the 
long past. This is more true when we consider the various 
attacks on the truth of history in our post-modern age These 
attacks mainly spring from a crisis of representation, or a 
suspicion of the ability of language to reflect reality, a lack of 
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belief in the veracity of documents used as raw material for 
history , and finally, the strong argument that documents alone 
do not constitute history but only a description of them which in 
turn involves narrative (meta narrative). 

In the case of the Mahabharata, this kind of approach and 
apprehension is not at all valid. This is because the 
Mahabharata is looked upon as a multi-pointed work which is 
not only history but also literature; which is not only an epic but 
also a system of thought and a tissue of beliefs. Thus the post¬ 
modern attacks on history cannot be made applicable to this 
great epic which is actually philosophy, history, and scripture 
rolled into one. This study therefore attempts to look at 
significant references to South India in the great epic, both from 
a historical point of view in the traditional manner and 
occasionally from the literary point of view when such demands 
are made. 

It is a well known fact that the Mahabharata is not just a 
work of literature but rather an encyclopedia of Hindu 
mythology, legendry, history and philosophy. Naturally, any 
study on the Mahabharata may not be able to contain within 
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itself a comprehensive exegesis of the work. This study is a 
modest attempt to identify the references to South India in the 
great epic. It tries to look into the geographical, political, 
economic and social aspects of South India as mentioned in the 
text. In one sense, it is also a political document proving that 
South India also did play a significant role in the "Mother of all 
battles." While it is a debatable point how a set of people living 
more than 2000 km away from the site of the battle could have 
participated in it, without modern and speedy means of 
transportation and communication, it may not be unwise to 
surmise that a generation inspired by moral sentiments and 
patriotic fervour need not be deterred by constraints of space or 
time. Moreover, a positive absence of mechanical devices and 
contraptions was manifest in the robust health of a human being, 
for whom travelling on foot over vast and difficult terrains was 
not only possible but also normal. 

The Mahabharata war is considered to be the first great 
recorded event and, this classic is also the longest poem in 
literary history. It has been called the national epic of India, and 
it is that, in very much the same sense that the Illiad is the 
national epic of classical Greece. The Mahabharata is about 



eight times the size of the Illiad and the Odyssey put together. 
The Mahabharata is the story of a great war that ended one age 
and started another. The story has been passed down to us in a 
classical canon of Sanskrit verses, some 100,000 stanzas long, 
that is, about 12 times the length of the Western Bible. The best 
of scholarly evidence indicates that the earliest layers of the epic 
were composed between 2500 and 3000 years ago. 

The Mahabharata has also been called the Hindu Bible. It 
is important at the outset to recognize that 'epic' and 'Bible' are 
both Euro-centric terms. 'Epic' and 'Bible' imply an absolute 
division between the sacred and the profane one pure fable and 
the other Holy Truth, that simply does not exist in the Hindu 
vision. 

The author of this epic called it an Itihasa, Purana and 
Akhyana, a Samhita Kavya. The Mahabharata itself tells it quite 
positively. 

What is found here in may also be found in other sources, 

What is not found herein does not matter. 

According to the reference in the Adiparva, it is declared 
to be a Dharmasastra, an Arthasastra, and a Kamasastra. 
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It is really an encyclopaedia in which divergent and even 
contradictory ideas on religious, moral, social and economic 
conditions and politics are put in close juxtaposition. It contains 
virtually all the lore and legend of the classical Hindu tradition, 
which is also, in typical Hindu defiance of simple-minded 
historicity, very much a living tradition. Here are the great 
creation stories -Manu's flood, the churning of the milk ocean, 
the descent of the Ganges. Here are the favourite myths and 
fairy tales. One of the best things about the Mahabharata is its 
wonderful richness of episode and detail. A Macdonell calls it 
an encyclopedia of moral teachings. 3 R.C. Dutta also describes 
it as an encyclopedia of life and knowledge of ancient India. 4 In 
the words of K. M. Munshi, 'It is a whole literature in itself, 
containing a code of life, a philosophy of social and ethical 
relations and speculative thoughts on human problem that is 
hard to rival. 5 According to P.C. Ray, it is 'pre-eminently the 
encyclopaedia of the heroic age of the Hindus.' 
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But the Mahabharata is not just a random collection of 
tales. Every digressive bit of the Mahabharata is there to shed 
light on a central story. The core event of that story is the great 
battle that was fought on the field of Kuruksetra, between the five 
sons of king Pandu and their allies on the one side, and the 
hundred sons of king Dhritarastra, with their allies, on the other 
side. The battle was the culmination of a long history of struggle 
and diplomatic manoeuvring and it involved virtually every 
tribal king and every powerful city state in the whole of India at 
the time. 

It was a tragic war that pitted brothers against brothers, 
sons against fathers and uncles, brave noble men against brave 
noble men. Nearly all of the bestmen died in the long battle. The 
Pandavas, the sons of king Pandu, survived, but there was no 
victory, for the war had destroyed the world that they knew and 
the emptiness of what they had won coloured the rest of their 
lives. Although the Mahabharata is mainly about the story of a 
great battle, its story has cosmological significance because It 
marks the end of one Yuga and the beginning of another Yuga. 
(There are four Yugas in every great cycle of existence, each one 
diminished from the one before). The Yuga that ended with the 
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Mahabharata war was the Dvapara Yuga - the age of heroes, 
during which noble values still prevailed and men remained 
faithful to the principles and tasks of their castes. The age that 
followed the battle is the Kaliyuga, the last age of the world; in it 
all values are reversed: law becomes fragmented and powerless, 
and evil gains sway. We live in the Kali Yuga. 

Two major points may be noted here, with regard to the 
great epic. 

(1) The North-South division came into existence only 
later. India as one unit participated in the war. 

(2) The Western tradition establishes a fair division 
between rationality and tradition. Mahabharata has elements of 
both, and so any study should contain perspectives of both 
arguments. It has to be accepted that the vast nature of the epic 
compares unfavourably with the limited scope of any 
dissertation. 

The topic taken for this study, it may be noted, is saturated 
with complexities and challenges. The complexity mainly arises 
from archaic usages and extinct place names and a vast array of 
incidents and events. The challenges mainly arise from the 
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unique status that the epic has. It is a mud-and-water blending 
of fact and fiction. Since several centuries elapse after the 
ending of the war and the composition of the epic, a tradition of 
oral history, written history, epic narrative and subjective 
interpretations must have crept into any extant version of the 
epic. However, an attempt has been made to cull from available 
sources, including the Internet, detailed references to South India 
in the Mahabharata. 

It may be an accident of history that the Mahabharata has 
almost always been studied from a religious point of view. The 
epic has seldom been looked at from the social and cultural 
point of view, more so when we realise that the references to 
South India in the epic have never been found to be taken up for 
any research study. Thus this study, in spite of the problems of 
material, challenges of narrative and conflicts of conjectures, 
could well be deemed to be a pioneering attempt at reading the 
epic with a different paradigm. 

Although a lot has been said about the Mahabharata 
through what could be called ‘a googol of interpretations’, only 
scant research has been done to look into the role of South India 
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in the grand epic. Mention has seldom been made and even if 
made, has only been like a casual, passing reference and hence 
not of much use to a study of serious importance. The Internet 
does provide a few sources, but again, when browsing the net for 
South India, each click lands one after either in a site of no 
relevance or in one of doubtful veracity. 

For the purpose of this study, the critical edition of 
Mahabharata (Bhandarkar-Oriental Research Institution, Pune), 
authentic edition of Major kavyas and puranas were used as the 
primary sources. As the secondary sources, studies on major 
epics, especially the Mahabharata , historical and social treatises 
dealing with the social and the cultural aspects of the epic were 
extensively used. As cited above, the Internet was also made use 
of to complement the primary and secondary source materials. 
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CHAPTER - II 


SANSKRITIC SOURCES OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Introduction 

India has a history that is vast and varied and the study of 
this history is important for several reasons. Such a study can 
never ignore the contributions Sanskrit has given to enrich our 
country's historical and cultural heritage. In fact, any study that 
ignores the contributions of Sanskrit language and literature is 
bound to remain incomplete. 

What we view as India's history today is really the sum 
total of the history of the many states that constitute this vast 
land. And these many states have a multitude of regional 
languages as well as variegated life styles. However, Sanskrit has 
had a significant influence on the whole of India, the country's 
diversities notwithstanding. Sanskrit literature comprises the 
Puranas, Vedas, Ithihasas, Epics, Smrtis, Kavyas, Alankarasastras 
and Arthasastras. Since all literary men in . Sanskrit are not 
historians, and vice versa, it has not been easy to garner the real 
pearls of historical facts that lie concealed in the great depths of 



Sanskrit literature. If systematic and deliberate attempts are not 
made in that direction this wealth of information will continue to 
remain buried. 

In order to assess and establish the contributions Sanskrit 
has made to India's history, it is necessary to study the ancient 
historical records that have been produced in this country. Those 
who have not made a proper study of Sanskrit often wonder if 
this ancient language has really anything in it that is worth 
mentioning. Only those conversant with Sanskrit - both the 
language and its literature - realise how ancient, vast and varied 
its contributions are. In fact, there is no area of knowledge that 
has not been touched upon in Sanskrit works. Whether it is 
older disciplines like religion and philosophy or the so-called 
modern ones like politics and natural science, Sanskrit literature 
is replete with authoritative works on all of them. Medical 
science, mathematics, surgery, astronomy, all were known to 
ancient India and most of the authoritative texts are in Sanskrit. 
Thus it may be believed that there existed in ancient India an 
enlightened people for whom knowledge was imparted and 
preserved through the medium of Sanskrit. 
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Ancient Indian history tells us how, when and where 
people developed the earliest culture in our country. It indicates 
how they started agriculture which made life secure and settled. 
Also, it shows how the ancient people discovered and utilized 
natural resources and how they created the means for their 
livelihood. We come to know how they took to farming, 
spinning, weaving, metal working and so on, how they cleared 
forests and how they founded villages, cities and finally large 
kingdoms. 

Ancient India witnessed the birth of Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Buddhism. Even though the people of ancient times 
practised different cultures and religious, and they spoke 
different languages and observed different social customs, they 
followed a common style of life throughout the country. They 
looked upon this vast subcontinent as one land. The name 
Bharatavarsa or the land of Bharata was given to the whole 
country, and the people were called Bharatasantati or the 
descendants of Bharata. The ancients strove for unity amidst 
diversity. Emperor Ashoka of the 3 rd century B.C. extended his 
empire over the whole country except for the extreme south. 
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Again, in the fourth century A.D. Samudragupta extended his 
kingdom from Ganga to the borders of the Tamil land. 

India’s history deserves our attention because of a 
peculiar type of social system which developed in this country. 
In North India arose the varna / caste system which came to 
prevail almost all over the country. 

The study of India's past assumes a special significance in 
the context of the problems we face in modern times. Even 
though the people of ancient times made remarkable progress in 
different fields of life, we cannot ignore the fact that the ancient 
Indian society was marked by gross social injustices. The lower 
orders, particularly the Sudras and the untouchables were 
encumbered with disabilities which are shocking to the modern 
mind. Caste system and sectarianism have prevented the 
integration and development of the country till today. Thus the 
study of ancient India helps us to go deep into the roots of this 
prejudice. 

History of Sanskrit literature and Cultural Heritage 

As the name suggests, Samskrta became so perfected 
through the efforts of grammarians like Panini. No other 
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language could bear comparison with Sanskrit in any matter 
like pronunciation, diction, vocabulary or syntax. The name 
'Samskrta' was given to this language after 700 B.C., when 
Panini, the grammarian, framed the rules of grammar for this 
language. 1 Before this period this language was called 
Devabhasa, divine speech. Two main stages are formed to mark 
the growth of this language, the Vedic period and the classical. 
During the Vedic period this language was used for both religion 
and conversational purpose, and also for the performance of 
sacred rites and secular practice. 

During the classical period the Sanskrit language had a 
rich development. Besides the religious and secular purpose, 
poetry, arts, science, philosophy and dialectics were discussed in 
great detail. In fact, there is no subject of study which was not 
dealt with in this language. During this period, works in every 
branch of study were written in Sanskrit. In the court of kings, 
Sanskrit became the official language. Inscriptions, private and 
official documents, edicts, grants and panegyrics were composed 
mostly in Sanskrit in ancient times. The physician, Charaka, 
refers to the use of Sanskrit in his profession, for conversation 
with his people. Hieun - Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the 7 th 
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century A.D., records the use of Sanskrit by the Buddhists of 

India. Bilhana, the poet of Kashmir, tells us that the women of 

2 

Kashmir understood Sanskrit poems. 

Side by side with the Sanskrit language there had been 
growing a spoken dialect called Prakrta, used by the people who 
understood the Sanskrit language but were unable to use it. 
Prakrt itself assumed different forms, from which developed most 
of the languages of North India. 

When the Prakrta form became popular as medium of 
expression, Sanskrit became less popular in society, and it came 
to be preserved for literary purposes. The poets of Sanskrit 
noticed the danger and took steps to regain the status of Sanskrit 
as a popular language. The writing of Pancatantra and 
Hitopadesa was the result of such attempts at revival of Sanskrit. 

The importance of Sanskrit language in Indian literature is 
great, because India's cultural heritage, cultural values and its 
great history are recorded and preserved in this language. India's 
greatness has all along been mainly due to her cultural heritage. 
The languages in India have been influenced and enriched 
through their association with Sanskrit. And the counties which 
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lay beyond India also got inspiration and guidance from India. 
The study of Sanskrit literature gives a vivid account of the 
various aspects of India's culture. More than material progress, 
spiritual progress received attention and gained significance in 
the daily life of the people. Sanskrit literature alone can serve as 
the key to discover the greatness of India, and the soul of India 
could be visualised through the study of the Sanskrit literature. 

At present, Sanskrit is spoken of as a dead language. It is a 
fact that it was not spoken by the entire population of India or by 
any particular region at any time. It was only the language of 
the educated class and the cultured elite. So, in this sense, the 
Sanskrit language cannot be treated as dead. However, this 
language has a link with various languages and it brought about 
the unity of the people of India. Therefore, the study of this 
language and literature is of great importance. 

History and Sanskrit 

While we study the branches of Sanskrit learning, it is 
surprising that history has not been treated as a separate subject. 
History appeared in the form of literary pieces. The authors of 
such pieces were all poets in royal houses and had to praise their 
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patrons. Therefore, the details given by them may be slightly 
exaggerated, but not entirely baseless. But owing to the absence 
of uniformity, it is very difficult to find the exact dates of some 
historical incidents. 

The word 'history' may be rendered as 'vrtta' or 'carita', 
which refers to the reality of the occurrences conveyed through 
them. In this sense, the epics and the puranas are works on 
history. Literary compositions, inscriptions, royal edicts and 
grants are of historical value. The genealogical accounts of the 
royal dynasties, as given in the Puranas, have been admitted by 
the western scholars. Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra and 
Kuntesravadautya could be cited as the earliest works of a quasi- 
historical nature. Bana's Harsacarita represents the earliest 
attempt at writing history; Mahendravikrama's Mattavilasa- 
prahasana helps us in knowing the conditions of some religious 
schools in Kanci; Bilhana's Vikramankadeva carita is of high 
importance for history. Bilhana's reference to the defeat of the 
Rastrakutas at the hands of the Calukyas is corroborated by 
contemporary evidence. Another great historian is Kalhana, 
whose Rajatarangini deals with the history of Kashmir. He 
mentions in his book that eleven works on the history of Kashmir 
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were written before him. The Prabhavaka carita and 


Kirtikaumudi contain information on the Chapotha and Solanki 
dynasties in Gujarath. The achievements of the kings of the 
Vijayanagar period are recorded in the Mathura vijaya. 
Acyutarayabhudaya and other works were written during this 
period. King Reghunath Naik of Tanjore had his life celebrated 
in Reghunathabhyudaya and other works written by his queen 
and proteges. The Visvagunadarsa presents the life of the people 
in South India in the middle of the 17th century. 

Different Types of Sources of Historical Evidence 

The ancient Indians have left innumerable material 
remains, like the stone temples of South India and the brick 
monasteries of eastern India. And a good number of coins and 
inscriptions have been discovered. Ancient Indian currency was 
not used in the form of paper, but as metal coins. Besides, coin 
moulds made of burnt clay have also been discovered in large 
numbers. Most of them belong to the Kushan period of the first 
three Christian centuries. In ancient India, there was nothing like 
the banking system of modern times; so, people kept money in 
earthenware and also in brass vessels, and maintained them as 
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precious hoards on which they could fall back in times of need. 
Our earliest coins bear only a few symbols, but the later coins 
mention dates or the names of kings and gods. The areas where 
they are found indicate the region of their circulation. This has 
enabled us to reconstruct the history of several ruling dynasties, 
especially of the Indo-Greeks who came to India from north 
Afganistan and ruled here in the second and first centuries B.C. 
Coins also throw light on ancient economic history. Some coins 
were issued by the guilds of merchants and goldsmiths, with the 
permission of rulers. This shows that craft and commerce had 
flourished in ancient times. 

Inscriptions 

Inscriptions are the most important part of historical 
evidence. These were carved on seals, stone pillars, rocks, 
copper plates, temple walls and bricks or images. In the country 
as a whole, the earliest inscriptions were recorded on stone. But 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, copper plates began to 
be used for this purpose. In South India, a larger number of 
inscriptions have been recorded on the walls of the temples to 
serve as permanent records. The earliest inscriptions were 
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written in the Prakrt language in the third century B.C. Sanskrit 
was adopted as an epigraphic medium in the second century 
A.D. and its use become widespread in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The Harappan inscriptions, which await decipherment, 
seem to have been written in a pictographic script, in which 
ideas and objects were expressed in the form of pictures. The 
Asokan inscriptions were engraved in the Brahmi script, which 
was written from left to right. Later, Sanskrit acquired the same 
position and served as the state language in the remotest part of 
the country. This process became prominent in the Gupta 
period in the fourth century A.D. Although politically the 
country witnessed numerous small states in the post-Gupta 
period, the official documents were written in Sanskrit. 

In India we have different types of inscriptions. Some 
convey royal orders and decisions regarding social, religious and 
administrative matters, to officials and people in general. The 
Ashokan inscriptions belong to this category. Inscriptions 
recording land grants, made mainly by chiefs and princes, are 
very important for the study of the land system and 
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administration in ancient India. These were written in all 


languages. 

Literary Sources of History 

(a) General literature 

When printing was unknown, the manuscripts were treated 
as the early records of Indian history. Although the ancient 
Indians knew writing as early as 2500 B.C., our most ancient 
manuscripts are not older than the fourth century A.D. 

Most ancient books contain religious literature of the 
Hindus, comprising the Vedas, the Puranas and the Epics, 
Ramayana and Mahabarata. They throw light on the social and 
cultural conditions of ancient India, but it is difficult to find out 
the context of time and the place of origin of this rich literature. 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata give a volume of historical 
evidence of social life, economic conditions, political situations 
and many others matters of ancient India. Besides the Epics, the 
Puranas and Vedas also give us much valuable evidence of the 
life of the people. The Vedas especially provide more important 
and valuable ideas about the Aryan settlement in India. 
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In post Vedic times we have a large corpus of ritualistic 
literature relating to big public sacrifices meant for princes and 
men of substance belonging to the three higher varnas, which 
provide for several pompous royal coronation ceremonies, 
domestic rituals connected with birth, naming, sacred thread 
investiture, marriage and funerals, especially in Grhyasutra, 
Srauta sutra and Sulva sutra, which prescribe various kinds of 
measurements for the construction of altars. They mark the 
beginnings of the study of geometry and mathematics. 

Vedic Sources of History 

Besides the inscriptions and coins, Vedic literature is also a 
major source of information about Indian history. This literature 
of India has sometimes been claimed to be the most ancient 
literature in the world. The word 'Veda' is derived from the 
root 'vid' which means 'to know'; therefore Veda is that which 
serves as the means to get knowledge. Indians hold the Vedas as 
the sacred source of knowledge. When the Indo-Aryans settled 
down in Punjab, the Vedic hymns were compiled into books and 
given their present form. These humns must have been written 
at different times by different people. As they were considered to 
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be sacred, they were learnt by heart. Then they came to be 
known as the Sruti. It is also generally agreed that the Vedic 
civilization flourished between 4500 B.C. and 2500 B.C. 

The Veda has a two-fold interest: it belongs to the history 
of the world, and to the history of India. The Vedas throw light 
on the whole historical development of the Indian mind. 

There is difference of opinion among scholars as to the 
value of Vedic texts in regard to the historical data supplied by 
its literature. According to Pargites, the Vedic literature "lacks 
historical sense and is not always to be trusted." According to Dr. 
S.N. Pradhan, "The evidences derived from the Vedic literature 
are very strong and carry authority. Many of them are either 
directly contemporary records or are traditions derived from 
contemporary evidences." Whatever these differences of opinion, 
the information derived from this source may be used to 
construct the early history of Aryan settlement, their early life, 
the political and social conditions, etc. 

Scholars have not been able to come to any agreement 
regarding the original homeland of the Aryans. We know about 
them in India from the Rgveda. Although it is difficult to arrive at 
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any definite conclusion regarding the original home of the Indo- 
Aryans, we are in a somewhat better position in respect of their 
early settlements in Northern India and their gradual expansion 
over the whole of this area. For, here, the evidence of Vedic 
literature comes to our aid, and fortunately the earlier part of it 
containing the hymns of the Rgveda, provide abundant 
geographical data. It is a reasonable presumption that the 
geographical names which figure prominently or frequently in 
these hymns indicate regions which were familiar to their 
authors, and were scenes of the early activities of the Aryans. In 
orders to ascertain the extent of the Aryan settlements in the 
period of the Rgveda, we should consider the references to 
mountains, rivers, localities, countries, tribes and kingdoms 
contained in the hymns. Courses of rivers, especially in the 
Punjab, have considerably changed in the course of the last three 
or four millennia. Their names have also varied in different 
times. The same is the case regarding the location of the various 
tribes and countries that figure in the Vedic texts, as their 
boundaries were subject to constant modifications and they were 
known by different names in different periods. But in spite of 
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these difficulties, it is possible to form a fair idea of the location 
of quite a large number of them. 

As regards mountains, only the Himalaya is directly 
mentioned in the Rgveda, Mujavant , 4 one of the peaks, being 
referred to as the source of some rivers. The rivers have all along 
played an important part in the lives of the Hindus, and even in 
the Rgvedic age they were esteemed as deities, presumably on 
account of the immense benefits they conferred on humanity. 
Out of the thirty-one rivers mentioned in the Vedic texts, about 
twenty-five names occur in the hymns of the Rgveda alone. 

Outside the rivers in the Indus basin are mentioned 
Canges, Yamuna, Saraswati, Sarayu, etc. Ganga does not appear 
to be a well known or even important stream in the period of the 
Rgveda, while Yamuna has been mentioned thrice. Saraswati is 
the river par excellence and occurs most frequently in the 
Rgveda. It seems to have been the holy stream of the Vedic Age, 
now lost in the sands of Rajasthan. Another river, the Drisavati, 
which occurs many times along with the Saraswati, as an 
important stream, is identified by some with the modern 
Chittang. 5 
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There is difference of opinion among scholars as to the part 
of India where the bulk of the Rgveda was composed. Max 
Muller, Weber, Muir and others hold that the Punjab was the 
main scene of the activity of the Rgveda. According to Keith and 
Hopkins, it was composed in the country round the Saraswati 
river, south of modern Ambala. 6 

According to the late Bala Gangadher Tilak, the original 
homeland of the Aryans was the Arctic region. This view was 
proposed by him in his book, The Arctic Home of Aryans'. 
A.C. Das, a Bengali historian, states that the original homeland of 
the Aryans was the Sapta Sindhu or the Punjab (Rgvedic India). 
Swami Dayananda Saraswati and Pargiter suggest that the 
original home of the Aryans was Tibet, in the books Sathyartha 
prakasa and ‘Ancient Indian Historical Tradition’ respectively. 

The Rgveda gives more details about the conflicts that 
Aryans fought with the pre-Aryans and among themselves. We 
know little about the weapons of the enemies of the Aryans. 
Some references to the tribes and kingdoms of Rgvedic India 
have been obtained. The most important of them were the 
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Bharatas, after whom India had been named in the new 
constitution. 

Rgveda gives evidence of a highly organised society. 
Monogamy was the general rule. But among the princes, 
polygamy was also practised. However, polyandry was 
absolutely unknown. Marriage was a sacred bond which could 
not be broken by any human action. Widows were allowed to 
re-marry, particularly when they were without a child. Dowry 
was usually given at the time of marriage. After the marriage, the 
bride was brought to the home of the bridegroom. It is also 
noted that child marriage was unknown. The unit of social 
formation was the family which consisted of several members 
under a common head who was called Kulapa. 7 

The tenth mandala of the Rgveda refers to the caste system. 
'Varna' was the term used for colour and it seems that the Aryans 
were fair and the indigenous inhabitants were dark in 
complexion. 

The Rgveda is the main source of information about the 
Aryan political history. Monarchy was the system of 
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government. The term Rajan, King or chieflain finds frequent 
occurrence in the Rgveda. The country which the vedic Aryans 
occupied was split up into numerous tribal principalities. One 
passage of the Rgveda speaks of a king living on the bank of the 
Sindhu; another refers to a king Chitra and other nobles as 
residing in the neighbourhood of the rivers Saraswati; ten kings 
are described as having fought in the historic battle against 
Sudras. These passages leave no doubt that the form of 
government was normally monarchical, and the tribe was a 
political unit under a single ruler. This, of course, is to be 
expected from the patriarchal organization of the Aryan society 
and from the state of constant warfare with their neighbours 
which was a normal feature of the life of the Vedic Aryans. 

It is interesting to note that we meet with the expression 
'Samrat' which meant an emperor in later days, and suggested 
also the idea of 'universal monarch.' In any case, the king 
occupied a position of high dignity and supremacy, which was 
emphasized by a formal consecration and laudatory hymns. On 
the whole, the Rgveda leaves no doubt that the king was no 
longer merely a leader of a primitive tribe, but occupied a 
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position of pre-eminence which deliberately distinguished him in 
all possible ways from the rest of the people. 

The Epic Sources of Indian History 

Besides the Vedas, the two great epics the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata are the most famous books in Sanskrit literature. 
When the Vedas were for a few the epics appealed to the people 
of every class. The epics are a kind of mine whose treasures 
have been used by dramatists, poets and story-tellers. According 
to Dr. Winternitz, the Ramayana must already have been 
generally familiar as an ancient work before Mahabharata had 
reached its final form 8 . The two epics give us an insight into the 
political and social conditions of the people of their times. 

Western scholars point out that the epic literature betrays 
the sufferings in life, and are thus pessimistic in tone, in a 
restricted sense. Some scholars of the west and some Indian 
scholars have the opinion that Valmiki wrote from the latter half 
of the Balakanda up to the end of Yuddhakanda. 

The Mahabharata gives us valuable and reliable historical 
evidence about the various aspects of the life and incidents that 
happened in ancient times. Mahabharata itself refers to the date 
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of the Mahabharata war. According to this reference, the battle 
was fought between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, in between 
the Dvaparayuga and Kaliyuga 9 and the Pandavas ruled the 
kingdom for thirty-six years. 10 The war between the Kurus and 
the Pandavas, which forms the principal subject of Mahabharata , 
is not mentioned in the Veda. The names of the Kurus and 
Bharatas are common in the Vedic literature but the names of the 
Pandavas have never been met with. It has been observed that 
even in Panini’s grammar, the name ‘Pandu’ or ‘Pandava’ does 
not occur; while the Kurus and Bharatas are frequently 
mentioned particularly in rules treating of the formation of 
patronymics and similar words. 

The epic gives a long list of princess on each side. The 
Kauravas had eleven divisions under them as against the seven of 
the Pandavas. Krishna was the non-combatant adviser of the 
Pandavas. Balarama remained neutral. The venerable Bhishma 
commanded the Kaurava forces during the first ten days of the 
war. Drona was consecrated the next commander, and he 
carried on the fight till the fifteenth day. Abhimanyu was killed 
on the thirteenth day and Chatotkaca on the fourteenth day. 
Drupada and Virata were killed by Drona on the fifteenth day. 
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But Drona was killed by Dhfstadyumna. Kama was killed by 
Arjuna. Salya, the commander of the eighteenth and last day, 
was killed by Yudhisthira. 

Duryodhana appointed Asvatthama as the the last 
commander who, with the help of the other two survivors from 
among the Kaurava heroes, viz, Kripa and Kritavarman, 
stealthily entered into the Pandava camp at night and 
slaughtered the surviving Pandava princess and Dhrstadyumna 
while asleep. With the death of Duryodhana perished all the 
male members of his large family except his old and blind father. 
The Pandavas emerged victorious, but besides the five Pandava 
brothers, Satyaki was the sole survivor on their side. Thus the 
victory, though complete, was won at a very high cost. 

The epic gives us many details of the Aryans’ life. They 
had developed by that time a large number of small kingdoms. 
They were warlike and were constantly forming alliances and 
waging wars. Hunting, drinking, gambling and fighting were the 
favourite occupations of the kings. Great hospitality was shown 
to guests. The Ksatriya princesses selected their own husbands at 
a Swayamvara. Thus the epic gives a colourful picture of the life 
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style of the ancient period. It is a notable fact that it cannot be 
stated definitely as to when the epic assumed its present shape. 
According to some writers, the latest date of the epics must have 
been in the second century A.D, but there is also the possibility 
of an earlier age. The original epics must have been written not 
later than the third or second century BC. 

In the history of India, the Epics have great importance. 
Puranic Sources of Indian History 

There is difference of opinion about the historical value of 
the Puranas. Some modern critics say that the Puranas are 
historically worthless because they were composed in the Gupta 
period, the fourth century A.D. It is a fact that the narration of the 
early Gupta period is found in the Puranas. On the other hand, 
some conservative critics have asserted that the Puranas were 
contemporaneously composed and kept up-to-date by successive 
editors and that they are wholly reliable. 

In Indian Sanskrit literature, the word ‘ purana ’ means 
ancient history, the word being derived from the root ‘pura’ 
which means ‘ancient’ or ‘old’. The Vayupurana uses the word 
‘purana’ to mean stories ancient origin % STTfet 
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5^! D l T Tl 11 The traditional definition of the ‘Purana’ is given in the 

Visnupurana. According to this definition, a Purana deals with 
the primary creation, by the Prajapatis, royal dynasties, the 
reigns of the manus, and the royal races like those of solar and 
lunar descent. 

However, it is difficult to decide the authorship of the 
Puranas. According to the Visnupurana , Vyasa wrote a Purana 
Samhita. u The scholars of the west seek to fix the 5 th century AD 
as the latest limit when the Puranas assumed the present shape. 13 
The support for this argument is that while there is reference in 
the Puranas to the old dynasties of princely families, there is no 
mention of king Harsha Vardhana or his family, whose date is 
assigned to the first century AD. 

The Puranas are 18 in number, but all of them are not 
equally important for historical purposes. As a source of history, 
we depend largely on the Visnupurana, Vayu purana , Matsya 
purana, Brahma jaurana, Bhavisya purana, etc. These jhauranas 
are highly valuable for the information which they give about 
royal dynasties. They deal with various dynasties. They give the 
name of Puru, king of Hastinapur, and the Iksvaku kings of 
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Kosala. So the scholars of the west, who undertook the task of 
writing ancient Indian history, depended entirely on the accounts 
contained in the Puranas. 

Dr. V.A Smith has shown that the Visnupurana, is very 
reliable as regards the Mauryan dynasty and the Matsya purana 
ila regard to the Andhra and Sisunaga dynasties. 14 The Vayu 
purana describes the rule of the Guptas, under Chandra Gupta II. 

The Puranas are valuable in another direction also. They 
deal with a number of gods. They declare all gods as equal and 
at the same time glorify a particular deity, but another is not 
prohibited. 

Moreover, the Puranas can be used for the purpose of 
building up the history of ancient Indian geography. In them, we 
come across the names of very many cities which existed in their 
time. The Puranas, in many cases, help us to know the old 
names of the cities, rivers, mountains, etc. It cannot be denied 
that the knowledge of ancient Indian geography can help us to 
understand better the history of ancient India. The 
Brahmapurana, which is also called Adipurana, deals mostly 
with the sacred places, particularly those located in Orissa. The 
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supplement of this Purana, named Saurapurana, refers to the 
temple of the Sun, built after 1241 AD, at Konark near Puri. 

The Matsya Purana deals with festivals and sacred places, 

and it contains details regarding house-building, architecture and 

✓ 

iconography. It makes references to the Natya Sastra, Jainism, 
Buddhism and dynasties like Andhra, places the Elapuram, 
Ramesvaram, Tamraparni, Srirangam, and many more places in 
South India. 

This being the case, the Puranas are valuable to the 
historian and to the antiquarian as a source of political history on 
account of their genealogies. They give inestimable historical 
information about religion, idol worship, philosophy and 
superstitions. Thus the study of the Puranas is of great need to 
understand the ancient history of India. 

Historical Aspects in Sanskrit Kavyas 

The literary productions of a people, whether they are 
poetry, drama or prose romance, are more valuable and 
dependable as a source of the social and historical background 
reflected in them. The evenful narrations in the ancient and 
medieval Kavyas in Sanskrit literature about the political rulers 
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and incidents of various parts of India give the picture of the 
historical and political background of ancient India. 

Kingship, as depicted in the classical literature, was almost 
hereditary, yet the Vedic theory was never forgotten. The Sabha 
and Samiti mentioned in the Vedic period were the popular 
assemblies. But in the classical Sanskrit Kavya period, the 
Amatyas and Sacivas were the prominent persons to advise the 
king. The learned Brahmins were the prime ministers. Every king 
had a purohita to consult on the social, political and religious 
issues. The priest had every right to restrain the king from 
adopting the unrighteous path. He was an effective check on the 
king’s arbitrary powers. 

The Brahmins had some exclusive privileges, and were 
exempted from taxes. They secured respect from all classes. 
According to the law hook, Manusmriti , a king though dying for 
want of money, was not to take tax from a learned Brahmin. It 
was the general belief that one-sixth of the spiritual benefit that 
the Brahmin acquired by means of penance went to the king. So, 
Brahmins were exempted from any monetary tax. 15 Another 
exclusive privilege of the Brahmins was that a Brahmin, though 
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found guilty of serious crime, was exempted from capital 
punishment. 

It is also noted that the king sought the help of the 
Brahmins for removing calamities due to divine wrath. The 
king’s co operation with the Brahmins was essential for the 
smooth working of the administrative machinery, and it was 
helpful in the social and political structure. 

Like Brahmins, the hermits and sages also influenced the 
ancient Indian society and polity to a great extent. They did not 
take active part in the political matters of the country, but they 
were not entirely cut off from it. 

Sanskrit Kavyas provide valuable information about the 
political administration, kingship, judiciary, espionage, executive 
functions, warfare and other things in great detail. None of the 
matters escaped the attention of the Kavya poets. In the classical 
Kavyas the poets have dealt with different situations of social 
background and characters of diverse interests, abuse of political 
power, greed, bickering for the possession of wealth, and various 
other features of the social and political life. 
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The historical aspects of the Sanskrit classical Kavyas 
including poetry, drama and prose deserve study in detail. This 
study of Sanskrit poets and works can be related to two stages, 
that is, pre-Kalidasa period and post-Kalidasa period. 

Historical aspects in the Pre-Kalidasa literature 

The Pre-Kalidasa period is dominated by two epic poems 
of Asvaghosa, the Buddhacarita and Soundarananda. The post- 
Kalidasa period of Sanskrit literature has been represented by 
three literary forms - prose Kavyas, epic poems, and dramatic 
writings. 

Buddhacarita , the life history of Buddha and 
Soundarananda the story of the conversion of Buddha’s half- 
brother Nanda, are both epics written by the poet Asvaghosa. 
Even though these books deal mostly with Buddhist doctrines 
and preachings, they shed light on some aspects of ancient 
Indian political, social and historical elements. These two epics 
narrate the events against the background of a kingdom named 
Kapilavastu, and deal with its monarchical form of government, 
which is the dominant feature of the political history of ancient 
India. Suddhodhana, a virtuous Kshatriya king, was the ruler of 
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Kapilavastu. The Kshatriya caste is associated with the traditional 
rule and protection of the subjects. 16 This fact is revealed in the 
Mahabhara ta also. 

According to Mahabharata , only to please the subjects is 
the eternal duty of the king. The Ramayana illustrates the well- 
known example of Sita’s abandonment by Rama for the sake of 
pleasing his subjects. Kautilya also, in his Arthasastra, 
emphatically maintains it. In the happiness of the subjects lies 
the happiness of the king. 

* 

In the Buddhacarita, it is said that Sudd hod hana was a pre¬ 
eminent king. Though he was a sovereign, he looked with equal 

* 

eyes on all his subjects. The fatherly affection of Suddhodhana 
for his subjects brings home to us the paternal view of kingship, 
which is a salient feature of our ancient Indian history. The same 
idea is well reflected in the Ramayana and Mahabharata . 17 It is 
highlighted also in Kautilya’s Arthasastra.™ 

Historical aspects in Sanskrit Dramas 

Bhasa’s plays belong to an age which roughly falls midway 
between Asvaghosa and Kalidasa. The themes are taken from 
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the Ramayana and Mahabharata and traditions of Brhatkatha. 
Through his plays we get an outline of the political, historical 
and social conditions of ancient India. 

His play, Pratijnayohagandharayana deals with the 
fulfilment of the view of the prime minister, Yaugandhrayana. 
In order to strengthen the country and regain the lost kingdom of 
his master, he arranges the marriage of king Udayana with the 
Magadha Princess, Padmavati, and ultimately comes successful 
in his attempt. 

This plot clearly indicates that, in order to get an alliance 
with a strong power, marriage was also adopted as a means in 
ancient times, as today. In Dutavakya, we find Krsna as an 
envoy of the Pandavas sent to Duryodhana with a special 
mission. In the same way, the Dutaghatotkaca, as the name 

s — 

implies, speaks of Ghatotkaca as an envoy of Sri Krsna sent to 
the Kauravas. These two plays give us the information about the 
ancient system of sending emissaries, as well as about the 
qualifications and duties of the ambassador. 

Bhasa’s plays highlight the hereditary notion of kingship. 
For example, in Pratimanataka, Rama, the eldest son of 
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Dasaratha, is taken to be the prince. In Abhiseka, when Ravana 
perishes with his all sons, the crown passes to his elder brother. 
In Urubhanga , Durjaya, the elder son of Duryodhana, proposes 
to become king, on the eve of the death of the king. 

It is also a notable fact that in Bhasa’s plays we find no 
indication of the coronation oath. Whatever that may be, the 
oath-taking ceremony as a part of coronation was significant in 
ancient times. The tradition of coronation oath is found in the 
Aiteraya Brahmana. The Mahabharata considers the oath to be 
based on sruti of the Vedic text. It is a solemn oath holding out 
the promise for due protection of the subjects in terms of holy 
law. 

A peculiar feature of the ancient law of punishment was 
that a Brahmin was exempted from death punishment, even if he 
was found guilty of a serious crimes. Bhasa was aware of this 
prevailing provision of law. In Madhyamavyayoga, when 
Ghatotkacha seizes a Brahmin boy for his mother’s food, Bhima 
interferes saying that a Brahmin should not be punished even if 
the commits wrong. 
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Historical Aspects of the System of Diplomacy 

Bhasa’s play gives us much information about the envoys 
of ancient India, who were to carry out the duty of the 
ambassadors of modern times. Ambassadors now-a-days mostly 
stay in foreign states for a fixed period, but in olden days they 
were generally deputed on a special mission. The envoy had an 
important role in the matter of foreign policy in ancient times. 
He was thought to be the mouthpiece of his master. The general 
principle was that an envoy was immune from physical 
punishment causing death. It is indicated in Kautilya’s Artha 
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sastra. 

Historical evidences about political events and incidents 
are found in Bhasa’s plays, which clearly indicates that the 
science of polity was far advanced in the days of Bhasa. The 
governmental machinery and state affairs were based on a sound 
footing. The Council of qualified ministers advised the king on 
important political issues, and ambassadors were sent to foreign 
countries in order to ascertain the attitude of the enemy or ally 
with a king on a particular issue. So, it is interesting to note that 
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the management of political affairs in those days had been highly 
advanced and systematic. 

Historical Aspects of Kajadasa’s Works 

Kalidasa is acknowledged to be the prince among Sanskrit 

poets, but there is no direct evidence to his date and time. 

However, Bana, the famous prose writer (600 A.D) refers to 

Kalidasa in his Harsacarita. Dandin (700 AD) in his 

• • • 

Avantisundari also refers to Kalidasa. The various inscriptions 
prove that Kalidasa must have lived before the middle of the 5 th 
century AD. A sloka in Jyotirvidabharana of the 16 th century AD 
reveals that Kalidasa was one of the nine gems in the court of 
Vikramaditya. But there were a number of kings in ancient India 
with the name Vikramaditya. Kalidasa is the author of two 
poems, Kumarasambhava and Raghuvamsa. These are two 
among the five well-known Mahakavyas. 

The poem Kumarasambhava contains vivid 
descriptions of the Himalayas, spring season, etc., uhe 
description of the marriage of Siva and Parvati shows Kalidasa as 
a close observer of the traditional practices. The Raghuvamsa 
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describes the lives of a few kings of the solar race like Dili pa, 
Aja, Dasaratha, Rama, Kusa, Lava, etc. 

Malavikagnimitra is a drama in five acts, dealing with the 
love of Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra, for the princess Malavika. It 
may be considered a historical play. Events like the horse 
sacrifice performed by Pusyamitra, the feud between 
Yajhasena and Madhavasena, and Agnimitra’s intervention in 
the feud are historically very important matters. Vikramorvasiya 
is also a play in five acts, depicting the love of king Pururavas for 
the celestial nymph, Urvasi. The source of this play could be 
traced to the Rgveda, Visnupurana, Padmapurana and 
Matsyapurana. 

The severe punishment for theft and the law of inheritance, 

* 

as found referred to in the Abhijnana Sakuntala show that the 
author must have lived at a period when support for these was 
available from the law books of saanu. 

A king was the supreme judge in ancient India. His 
decision in any case was deemed to be final. The status of the 
chief justice was also assigned to him. 
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The violation of caste rules was an offence, and the person 
violating it was strictly punished, as is clear from Sambuka’s 
instance. Sambuka was a Sudra by caste; he practised penance 
with a desire to attain heaven. This was considered to be a 

breach of caste discipline and accordingly he had to be punished 

22 

at the hands of king Rama. 

Historical Aspects in Prose Kavyas 

Vasavadetta, of Subandhu, is a love story between prince 
Kandarpaketu and Vasavadatta, a princess of peerless beauty. It 
depicts the dealings of two kings with their subjects, and all the 
important aspects of a good administration. It gives a picture of 
good and efficient administration, which recalls to our memory 
the idea of a welfare state, founded on the principle, “All should 
be happy and free from suffering.” It is the truth that no society, 
no state, can help to secure peace and progress unless it is able 
to satisfy the primary needs of the people. 

Harsacarita of Banabhatta 
• • • 

Though this work is inferior to Kadambari, it gives 
abundant historical information about king Harsa and his 
kingdom. It contains a mass of interesting details regarding the 
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ancient Indian state and society, customs and manners, religion 
and state, law, military darganisations, life in camp and courts, 
and the evil aspects of royal service. Bana’s mighty pen has 
bitterly criticised the flattery of the royal courts, the arrogance 
and pride of the high officers, their rough handling of the 
outsiders. 

The poet mentions various customs of releasing prisoners 
and bestowing valuable gifts of favour upon distressed pilgrims 
and nobles. This was observed obviously to secure the goodwill 
and grace of the people in general. Even today, some prisoners 
are released on certain state ceremonies, and many kinds of 
honour and degrees are conferred on worthy persons. 

The post of Pradhana Samanta was held to be the most 
honourable in the time of Harsa. Bana has depicted the officer of 
this grade as the person whose words could not be disgraced 
even by the royal prince. Again, the poet mentions that in the 
time of Harsa woman too accompanied the army, as we find 
them residing in the camp and working as watch-maids. In 
ancient India elephant troops and cavalry were the most 
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significant parts of the army, and doctors were appointed to look 
after the diseased elephants. 

Kautilya has devoted a separate chapter to the discussion 
of the code of conduct of the superintendent of elephants. 24 We 
can find in the Harsacarita, some points of striking similarity 
between the India of Harsa’s time and modern India in respect 
of equal freedom and protection to every religion. 

We may say that the work is of minimal historical value, 
though, in our paucity of actual records it is something even to 
have this. Since its mahronology is weak and confused, it is very 
difficult to find out the identity of the king of Majava, and even 
the Gauda king is only indirectly mentioned as Cacanka, whose 
name is given by Hiuen Tzang. Bana does supply to history in 
the vivid pictures of the army, of the life of the court, of the 
secretaries and their relations to the Buddhists, and of the 
avocations of a Brahmin and his friends. 

The Mrcchakatika and Historical Aspects 

Mrcchakatika is a well-known drama written by Sudraka, 
who is treated as a historical personage. This drama presents an 
interesting picture of middle-class life and of down-trodden 
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people. Some of the events of the drama shed very clear light on 
the political, social, historical and cultural aspects of ancient 
India. 

Judicial Administration 

The trial of Carudatta, in the ninth act of this drama, gives 
us an interesting and actual narration of judicial administration 
in ancient India. In this act, there is a reference to the 
qualification of a judge. He should be learned in law and he 
should be highly impartial towards friends, strangers and 
relatives. These facts are found also in the second chapter of 
Yajnavalkya Smrti, in the context of the qualifications of the 
judge. 25 

The scene of Carudatta’s trial may be taken as the best 
evidence of the fact that a fully developed judicial system 
prevailed in ancient India. It is also noted that the petitioner was 
to submit a written complaint against the offender. Another 
important piece of information regarding the law of justice that 
we get from this trial is that one’s own character, not status, was 
the determining factor in the court of justice. Again, the trial of 
Carudatta brings out that in ancient Indian courts, the system of 
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cross examination was prevalent. The courts could summon the 
persons concerned to appear before the court for tendering 
evidence. 

Even though the court trial practised in Mrcchakatika 
reveals the developed form of judicial administration, the judges 
were appointed to scrutinize and investigate the cases lodged in 
the courts. The king was the supreme judge and the final 
judgement or punishment was in the hands of the king. 

Crime and Punishment 

Through the study of the court trial of Carudatta we can 
understand that murder was regarded as a grave offence in 
ancient India. As in modern times, punishment for this crime was 
excessively severe. An assassin was sure to get death 
punishment. But death was not the only consequence that he 
had to face ; heavy insults too were heaped upon him. Such 
culprits were humiliated in public. As a mark of infamy, sandal 
paste or paste of sesame powder was applied on the body of the 
person put to death. It was also humiliating that he had to carry 
the bundle of ornaments tied to his neck, while he was led in 
the midst of the beating of drums to the execution ground. This 
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was intended to demonstrate the ignoble character of Carudatta, 
who committed murder for the sake of those ornaments. He was 
urged to confess his guilt openly before the public at every stop. 
The tenth act of the drama presents the scene of humiliation to 
which a guilty person accused of the offence of murder was 
subjected. 

From the court trial of Carudatta, we learn that murder 

was regarded in ancient India as a very grave offence. According 

to the books, Arthasastra and Manusmrti. a Brahmin was not 
' • • • 

given capital punishment in any circumstance. But in violation of 
this rule, Carudatta, a Brahmin, is sentenced to death. It shows 
that the judicial system in ancient India was rigorous and 
impartial. 

Gambling and its Judicial Aspects 

Mrcchakatika shows that the practice of gambling 
prevailed in ancient days. The system had certain rules of its 
own, violation of which was deemed an offence. The 
punishment for non-payment of debt in gambling was rigorous. 
The defaulter was dragged along the street and was strucke by 
the creditor. The episode of Samvahaka, who lost ten gold pieces 
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in gambling, is narrated in the second act. It reflects some of the 
forms and rules of gambling. It informs us that the case of non¬ 
payment of dues in dice was a recognised offence, for which a 
suit could be lodged in the court. 

Exemption from Punishment 

There is very clear evidence that in ancient times the 
condemned culprits were granted release after payment of 
ransom. There were also certain occasions, like the birth of a 
prince, or the installation of new king, when all culprits 
including those sentenced to death were set free. The Candala in 
the Mrcchakatika hopes that perhaps some kind gentleman may 
offer ransom to save Carudatta from execution, or some such 
festive occasion may happen when general amnesty would be 
granted. Thus, the Mrcchakatika gives us valuable historical 
information about ancient India. 

B. Historical Literature 

It is an old complaint that India has no historians, no 
historical science, no historical works. It may also be admitted 
that the first four centuries BC were probably not such as to 
excite deep national feelings. Thereafter, until the eleventh 
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century, the wars of India were merely struggles between rival 
dynasties, wars of crows and kites, in which no deep 
signification could lie. This being the case, we can say 
doubtlessly that in India there existed a certain amount of writing 
and a number of facts attesting a degree of sense for history. In 
India, historical literature belonged to the class of ornate court 
poetry. These historical records were also a branch of poetry, 
chronicle, biographical epics, or fiction. They are strongly 
mingled with myth and history. So, an epic which refers to 
historical names and events deserves to be mentioned as a 
historical work in the true sense. For instance, Bilhana’s 
Vikramankadevacarita, which contains the history of the Calukya 
kings, begins with a myth about the origin of this king. The work 
shows that the poets in India, however, had always delighted in 
dressing even historical events in a mythical garb. For instance, 
king Ahavamalla was directed by Siva, who appeared thrice in 
his dream to install his second son Vikramaditya on the throne. 

Historical Aspects of Bilhanas Vikramankadevacarita 

Bilhana is a Kashmiri who gave more significant 
contribution to history. After leaving his home, he wandered far 
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and wide visiting Mathura, Kanauj, Prayaga, and Kasi, and 
stayed for a time at the court of prince Kama of Dahala. When at 
Kama’s capital, he is said to have defeated in the literary 
competition the poet Gangadhara. He appears to have written a 
poem on Rama, and he hints that the famous Bhoja of Dhara 
would have been glad to welcome him to his court. As a reward 
to his patron, he composed in his honour his epic in eighteen 
cantos, named Vikramankadevacarita. The date of that work 
appears to fall before 1088; we know from Kalhana that Bilhana 
actually lived to hear of Harsadeva’s accession. Of his 
parentage, we know that his immediate ancestors, Muktikalaca, 
Rajakalaca and his father Jyesthakaca, were Brahmins. His 
mother was Nagadevi. His brothers were Istarama and Ananda, 
both scholars and poets. 

The Vikramankadevacarita is an epic on a historical theme, 
which runs into eighteen cantos. As already mentioned, it is the 
history of the Calukya kings. It describes the victory of the 
Calukyas over the Colas and Rastrakutas. The poet concentrates 
on Ahavamalla, the father of his hero Vikramaditya . Ahavamalla 
had no son; he and his wife served Lord Siva. By the Lord’s 
blessing, three sons were born to them: Sauresvara, Vikramaditya 
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and Jayasimha. Vikramaditya had to fight with his elder brother 
Somesvara and younger brother Jayasimha. He proceeded to win 
many victories which delighted his father. Greatly distressed, he 
decided to end his life and journeyed to the Tungabhadra, the 
Ganges of the south, and there perished in the water, setting his 
heart on Siva. Vikramaditya, deeply distressed by the news, was 
with difficulty induced to remain alive, but ultimately returned to 
the capital where his brother for a time lived peacefully with 
him. Vikramaditya made an alliance with the Cola king, but after 
his ally’s death the throne fell into the hands of Rajiya, who 
contemplated an alliance with Somasekhara against 
Vikramaditya. The poet describes the marriage of the king to the 
Rajput princess, Candala devi. He mentions the name of a city 
called Vikramapura, built by the king. The temple of Visnu 
Kamalavilasin was also built by him. Vikrama once again 
defeated the Colas and occupied Kanci. The last canto of this 
text gives an account of Bilhana’s own family and his life. 

However, it is very difficult to say much of Bilhana as a 
historian. In every event he describes, we may suspect his 
impartiality. Siva intervenes in the affairs of his hero. Certainly, 
the poet is trying to introduce this supernatural intervention in 
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his favour. Ahavamalla and Vikramaditya, as heroes, are 
necessarily paragons of virtue, while the others are vicious. 

As a poet, Bilhana is highly appealing. He affects the 
Vidarbha style and avoids long compounds. His language is 
normally simple and clear. His masterpiece is admittedly the 
picture of the death of Ahavamalla in Canto IV. It is a fine piece 
of simple pathos, and the dignity and courage of the dying king 
are effectively portrayed. Nor is Bilhana without skill in more 
elaborate effects. 

Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini and historical aspects 

Kalhana, a Kashmiri poet and a great historian of India, 
composed the Rajatarahgini, a historical kavya. It is a rich source 
of information about the historical events of Kashmir. It narrates 
the story of the kings and families of Kashmir. Moreover, the 
study of the Kavya enables us to know about the social, 
economic, political and cultural set-up that existed in ancient 
Kashmir. Kalhana begins with Asoka and stops with the reign of 
Jayasimha of Kashmir, about 1150 AD. 

The account given by him of the reigns of Asoka, 
Pravarasena, Muktapita, Laiitaditya and others, is found to be 
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correct, on the evidence obtained from other sources. In his 
opinion, there are eleven works on the history of Kashmir, 
written before him. 26 His descriptions are accurate in regard to 
food prices, currency, taxation, famine etc. Kalhana never 
hesitates to expose the evils in Kashmir; there were greedy 
soldiers, intriguing priests, untamed barons, and rival ministers. 
He condemns the petty politics of Kashmir consisting in 
treachery, intrigue, murder, suicide and strife. 

In Rajatarangini , Kalhana draws our attention to the active 
role of women in the field of politics. They were not only 
engaged in matters of administration but also actively joined the 
field as leaders and soldiers. 

Kingship 

Kingship in the Vedic period, as stated in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, was more or less elective. But it became hereditary 
in the epic age. Instances in the Ramayana and the Mpava prove 
it. Though some instances are indicative of elective kingship in 
Kashmir, it would be wrong to speculate that kingship in the 
early ages was entirely so elective. The principle of hereditary 
succession was normally observed in most of the cases. 
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Hereditary kingship was the normal form, while elective 
monarchy was a sporadic or circumstantial exception. Some 
instances in the Rajatarangini help us to speculate that kingship 
in ancient Kashmir was a sort of trust, and that, for the violation 
of this trust, the king was liable to be removed from his throne. A 
careful study of the political history of Kashmir helps us to 
conclude that the people in Kashmir were normally very 
powerful. If the people happened to be more powerful than their 
king, then only they dared to dethrone a tyrannical king. For 
instance, king Harsa was very tyrannical. This wretched king 
surpassed all his tyrant predecessors by his detestable acts of 
immorality, maladministration and oppression, but due to his 
terror, the people could neither kill him nor dethrone him. 
Another piece of important information about kingship is that 
women in ancient Kashmir were authorised to occupy the royal 
throne. For instance, when Damodara, a brave king of Kashmir, 
embraced death in the battlefield, his widow queen Yasomati 
was anointed by the Brahmins. 27 

Not only after the death of a king but also in his life time, 
the queen used to share the throne in ancient Kashmir. Queen 
Jayamati, though a woman of ordinary birth, got the rare 
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privilege of occupying one half of the royal throne due to king’s 
love for her and she never disgraced it. It is interesting to note 
that the queen consort, who had got the right of being assciated 
with her husband, was not a nominal sharer of the throne; she 
was endowed with ample administrative powers. 

Administration 

The seventh chapter of Rajatarangini Illustrates how proper 
conduct and good administration on the part of the king secured 
peace and prosperity for the subjects. The administrative 
functions of a king are well defined in connection with the 
history of King Kalasa. He was himself adept in keeping accounts 
like a businessman, and he himself watched the revenue and 
expenditure. He was just like a government: clerk, ever keeping 
with him the birch-bark and chalk. 

Ministers, their qualifications and functions 

We can see from the study of Rajatarangini that the 
representation of all parts of the country was essential in the 
cabinet. Loyalty towards the master was the prime condition for 
a minister. A minister should act wisely while engaged on his 
master’s mission. He should be free from caprice, and should try 
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to gain his master’s objectives. The relation between the king 
and his ministers was one of masters of each other, when issuing 
command, but they were servants while receiving commands. 

Hunger Strike — A Powerful Weapon for Compulsion 

It may be noted that hunger strike, the most powerful 
weapon of non-violent fight, has had its great share in releasing 
India from the yoke of the British Government It is not an 
invention of the modern age. Our history proves that from very 
ancient time, the people in general, and sometimes the 
Brahmins, were apt to take resort to it for political purposes. In 
the Rajatarangini we can find the prevalence of such a practice. 
The people dissatisfied with judicial decisions thought of it as an 
unfailing remedy to achieve justice. 

Hunger-strike was evidently a powerful means in the hands 
of the Kashmiri Brahmins, through which they more than once 
interfered in the internal politics of the country. In the eighth 
chapter, we find them observing solemn fast for purging the state 
of corrupt ministers, 

Another instance of hunger-strike for political purpose, 
too, is available in the same chapter. Suji’s appointment as the 
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Commander-in-Chief of the army was resented by the Brahmins, 
for, in their opinion, this man was unsuited for the post. This 
protest they demonstrated through hunger-strike. These are the 
examples of hungers strike practised in ancient India, 
especially in Kashmir. 

Through this study we can bring together the social and 
historical aspects of life in ancient India. 

Musika Vamsa 

Musika Vamsa is a historical Mahakavya by Atula, a court 

✓ 

poet of the Musika king, Srikantha. We know nothing about the 
personal life and history of Atula. His name could be the 
sanskritized form of ‘Tolan’ ; but the author of this poem cannot 
be identified with the Tolan, famous in tradition as the friend and 
advisor of the royal dramatist, Kulasekhara. 28 This work is not 
only a historical kavya but also a good literary piece. 

Visakhavijaya 

Visakhavijaya is a historical Kavya of Kerala Varma Valiya 
Koyil Tampuran, also known as Kerala Kalidasa, on account of 
his translating Kalidasa’s Sukuntala into Malayalam. In twenty 
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Cantos, it deals with a biography of the poet’s protege, Visakham 
Tirunal Maharaja. 

Historical Aspects of Arthasastra 

The Arthasastra of Kautalya gives us a vast amount of 
detailed information about the political history of ancient India. 
This book is divided into fifteen sections or Adhikaranas, and 
180 sub-divisions, called Prakaranas. The Arthasastra accepts 
wholesale the Brahmanical theory of the castes and their duties, 
economic, agricultural and political pursuits, trade and industry, 
and polity, Dandamita, the minister of the king, and his 
Council. It deals with the functions of the government and 
ambassadors, the service of spies, etc. This book mentions many 
other matters like guild, tax, and interest, which were prevalent 
in ancient India. 

According to Herman Kulke’s book, ‘A History of India ', 
the Arthasastra which is attributed to Katilya, the Prime minister 
and Chief adviser, provides a coherent picture of a centrally 
administered empire in which public life and the economy were 
controlled by the ruler. Ever since this ancient text was 
rediscovered and published in the year 1909, scholars have tried 
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to interpret it as an accurate description of Chandragupta’s 
system of government. There is consensus that Kautilya was the 
main author of this famous text and that he lived around 300 BC. 
But it is also accepted that parts of this text are later additions 
and revisions, some of which may have been made after 
A.D.300. According to some, Arthasastra should be regarded as 
a source for the study not only of the empire but also of the 
history of state information in the immediately preceding 
period. This book suggests that essential goods like grain, oil, 
sugar and pots should be taxed at one-twentieth of their value; 
while other goods be taxed between one-fifteenth and one-fifth. 
Similarly, it has been suggested by Kautilya that the commodities 
intended for religious ceremonies and Samskaras, as well as 
presents for the bride, should be exempted from octroi duties. 
Further, this book makes mention of three types of rates of 
interest for short-term loans for commercial ventures. The normal 
commercial rate was five percent per month, the rate for the 
merchants travelling through the forests was 10 percent per 
month, and the rate for the sea-faring merchants was 20 percent 
per month. 30 These enormous rates of interests prescribed in the 
Arthasastra show that, though the commerce in ancient India 
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was quite risky, it yielded huge profit. Besides the above- 
mentioned matters, the Arthasastra gives, an account of the 
guild system that existed in ancient India. There were certain 
special privileges for such guilds, an reservation of quarters in 
the city and special leave to the members. The influence of the 
guilds can be measured from the fact that the king also borrowed 
money from them in times of stringency. 31 

Historical Sources in Popular tales 

As often mentioned before, ancient India had no written 
history. Much information we get about the ancient Indian 
political conditions and dynasties that ruled over the different 
provinces of India, from legends or fables. 

Fables have been popular in India from very early times. 
They are either based on adventures or created from 
imagination. But it is not known what language was used in 
earlier days for these tales. 

From the contents of the Kathasarit Sagara of Somadeva, it 
is learnt that Vararuci must have lived about 320 BC in the reign 
of Chadragupta, the Mauryan king. Satavahana, the patron of 
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Gunadhya, the author of Brhatkatha, must have been one of the 
kings of the Andhrajatiya dynasty. 

Brhatkathamanjari of Ksemendra contains some tales 
which were corrunt in Kashmir or elsewhere, for example, the 
tale of Vikrama and the Vampire. The adventures of Naravahana 
Datta have secondary importance in this work. 

It is impossible to glean all pieces of historical information 
that Sanskrit compositions abound with. We get glimpses into 
the historical and cultural past of India, from every branch and 
type of Indian literature, whether purely Sanskrit or Sanskrit- 
inspired. Within the scope of this chapter, a humble attempt is 
made only to mention the major Sanskrit works of historical 
relevance and to suggest the contents of each. 
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CHAPTER - III 


SOUTH INDIA IN HISTORY 

Dr. Vincent Smith, who wrote a comprehensive history of 
India, is of the opinion that most historians have recorded the 
history of ancient India as if a territory called South India did not 
exist. This is more of less correct. However, it appears strange 
when one learns that the history of India actually starts with 
South India. The renowned scholar, Prof. Sundaram Pillai, has 
said that anyone who makes a scientific study of Indian history 
should start from the banks of Krsna, Kaveri and Vaigai. 1 

But those who wrote India’s history, for the most part, 
concentrated on the northern regions; consequently, it also 
happened that the Deccan region, South of the Vindhyas, 
received very little attention. The reason given in the records 
concerning the history of South India before 6 th century AD had 
been vague as well as incomplete. Thus the dearth of authentic 
records regarding South India’s history has resulted in a gap that 
is difficult to bridge. 

In spite of all this, the history of South India is an 
inseparable part of Indian history and like the history of any 
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other region it is interesting as well. The Deccan is one of the 
oldest populated areas in the whole world. 

The term ‘South India’ refers to all those areas which lie 
south of the Vindhyas. In some of our Puranas like Markandeya, 
Vayu, and Matsya, there are references to some famous 
kingdoms of South India. Of these, Cola, Pandya, and Kerala are 
situated towards the southernmost part. In the Mahabharata, 
Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandavas, is said to have gone to 
Daksinapath after having defeated the Pandya ruler. Perhaps this 
suggests that the Pandya kingdom was not a part of South India 
or Dessinapath. Again, regarding rivers, it is seen that in the 
Vayupurana, Godavari and others which originate from the 
Sahyas are called rivers of Daksinapath. Yet, Narmada and Tapti 
are not called so. This leads us to conclude that the term 
‘Daksinapath’ was originally used to designate different places. 
In the Ramayana, too, South India is referred to as follows : 
when the monkey warriors are directed to search for Sita in 
Andhra, Coja, Pandya and Cera countries, one of the landmarks 

mentioned is the gold-covered, diamond-studded gates of the 

2 

Pandya king’s city. 
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It may be said that the foundations of Indian culture were 
laid by the Aryans and the people who lived before the Aryan 
invasion. However, in the languages and institutions of South 
India are to be seen evidences of the state of affairs before the 
Aryans arrived. The Marathis of Western Deccan, who are the 
southernmost of all the people in India also speak Indo-Aryan 
languages. Those to the East and South of them speak Dravidian 
languages, the most ancient among which is Tamil. 

Geographically, the Vindhya and the Satpura mountains 
separate North and South India. So, the political agitations that 
rocked North India did not affect the South. Rivers have always 
played important roles in the history of South India. From very 
ancient times, people had lived in and around these river deltas. 
Consequently, on the banks of these rivers are situated most of 
the cities and capitals. 

Sources of South Indian History 

The sources of South Indian history can be divided into 
two major categories : literary and archaeological. Among these, 
literary sources can be classified into two groups, sacred 
literature and secular literature. Epics like the Mahabharata and 
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the Ramayana, and religious books like those of the Buddhists 
and Jains belong to this group. The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata give us many good details about the culture of the 
people of South India, and about the development in social and 
political life. They give valuable help to understand the 
geography of South India as well as its contacts with Ceylon and 
other islands. Like the epics, the Puranas also give us many 
details about the history of the Satavahanas and the RastrakOtas. 
Besides, the Prabandha literature of Tamil also gives important 
sources of information about the history of the Tamil country. 
Vidyaranya Kalajnana, a religious work, helps us in the study of 
the origin of Vijayanagara. The Gatasaptasati of Hala and the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadya refer to the contemporary social life 
during the period of the Satavahanas. 

The other category, secular literature, includes the 
historical, semi-historical and literary works produced at different 
times by various court poets who lived in different parts of South 
India. The Sangam literature is very helpful to understand the 
Tamil countries and their history. Works like mailappatikaram 
and Manimekhalai reflect the political and cultural life of the 
people in the far south, under the Cojas, the Ceras and the 
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Pandyas. They also deal with the cultural contacts of South India 
with Ceylon and other islands. The earlier Tamil grammar, 
Tolkappiyam of Tolkappiyar, reflects the social and cultural life 
in the Tamil country. Works like Anuktamalgada and the 
Kavyavacakam reveal the glorious political and cultural 
developments under the Vijayanagara kings. 

Besides these indigenous literary sources, foreign testimony 
also reveals the history of South India’s cultural, commercial and 
maritime activities. The Ceylonese Chronicles, the Mahavamsa, 
and the Dipavamsa, in Pali language, deal with South Indian 
history and also the Buddhist influence in Ceylon. 

The accounts given by travellers like Fahien and Huen- 
Tsang from China are very important for a good understanding of 
the history of South India. Like the Chinese travellers, there were 
many travellers of European origin and Arabs, who came to 
South India during the glorious days of the Vijayanagara empire. 

Arcaeologocal Sources of South Indian History 

Archaeological sources are very important in the study of 

•y 

the history of South India. According to K.N. Dikshit, 
“archaeology is a handmaid to history, but this handmaid is 
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thoroughly faithful and can be relied upon to bear the torch 
correctly to the dim recesses of long forgotton passages of 
history”. The English term ‘archaeology’ is derived from two 
Greek words ‘archaious’ meaning ‘ancient’ and ‘logos’ 
meaning ‘knowledge’. Archaeology thus means a systematised 
study of antiquities. If deals with the actual remains of the dim, 
distant part, in the shape of inscriptions, coins, monuments, 
ruins of houses, graves, weapons, books, pottery, art and 
architecture. By a scientific study of archaelogical sources, a 
good deal of historical information can be discovered and 
excavated by archaeologists. 

Archaeological sources may be divided into three main 
groups. They are : inspirations on epigraphy, monuments and 
numismatics. 

The study of inscriptions or writings engraved on some 
object is epigraphy. Usually these inscriptions were issued by 
the rulers under their seal. The collection and scientific study of 
these inscriptions started only after the advent of the British. 
British scholars like Col. Mackenzie collected about 9600 
inscriptions relating to South India. 
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A large number of inscriptions have come to light in South 
India. These inscriptions are in Brahmi, Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil, 
Telugu and Prakrit languages. Most of these inscriptions are 
found inside the State of Karnataka. However, many of them are 
found also in the neighbouring states like Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra. The minor rock edicts of Ashoka 
found at Brahmagiri, and Siddapura in Chitradurga district and 
various parts of Karnataka states, reveal that Ashoka exercised 
political control over these territories. These inscriptions give a 
picture of the period of their rule and their personalities. The 
inscriptions at Sravanabelagola and Srirahgapattana reveal that 
Chandragupta abdicated the throne of Magadha and came to 
Karnataka, where he settled down and died. The Talagonda 
pillar inscriptions of Kakustuvarman is perhaps the only historical 
account available to know the origin and early history of the 
Kadamba dynasty. The Nanagat inscriptions reveal the extent of 
the Satavahana empire and the achievements of Satakarni I. The 
Chikkerur, Vadageri and Hyderabad museum inscriptions help 
us to study the history of the Calukyas of Kalyani. The 
Hyderabad museum inscriptions, in particular of Vikramaditya 
VI, help us to fix the date of the Vikrama era. 
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The inscriptions of Uttaramellur give us a good deal of 
information about the local self-government system of the 
Cojas. 4 In the same manner, the Hoysalas and Vijayanagara 
monarchs have issued their own inscriptions. The Lakhundi 
inscription of the Hoysalas refers to the northern expansion of 
the Hoysalas. All the Vijayanagara inscriptions, found both in 
Karnataka and Telugu land, have been written under the seal of 
‘Sree Virupaksa’ the presiding deity of Hampi. As many as 5000 
inscriptions of the Vijayanagara period have come to light and of 
these about 200 are copper plates, mostly in Sanskrit. 

The inscriptions relate to many subjects like donations, 
commemoration of great events or deeds, land grants, literature, 
eulogy and religion. They are of value in fixing chronologies, 
ascertaining the territorial limits of kingdoms and tracing 
developments in the fields of art, religion, literature, society and 
economy. The eulogies of kings by their court poets describe the 
qualities of the rulers concerned, their military achievements, 
liberality etc. The inscriptions on copper plates refer to the sale 
or grant of land gifts. They detail the aims and conditions of 
grants, define boundaries of lands, and also include historical 
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data relating to donors, donation made to individuals, temples, 
monastries and educational institutions. 

Thus these inscriptions are highly valuable for fixing 
chronology. They also reveal the social, cultural and political life 
of that age. 

Monuments 

It is said that a nation’s culture is reflected in its 
monuments. Like the inscriptions, the monuments and ancient 
remains including ruined palaces, temples, cities, and forts are of 
historical value for different periods. They reveal the social, 
political and cultural life of the people of that age. The discovery 
of bricks, tiles, shells, rock crystals, utensils and bangle pieces at 
Chandravali reveals the colourful life of the society during the 
period of the Satavahanas. The architecture of the different 
periods will reveal the social, political and cultural life of the 
people of that age. Thus these monuments possess great 
historical value as a source material. 

Numismatics 

Numismatics has been aptly regarded as a handmaid to 
the muse of history. Besides the above-mentioned sources, the 
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study of numismatic sources has a very important place in 
knowing about the history of South India. Numismatics, the 
study of coins, is a pigmy in comparison to the epigraphically 
giant inscriptions. It gives us only a few nuts and screws for the 
framework of history. However, its value for political, 
chronological, administrative, cultural, religious and economic 
history is not negligible. Several ruling dynasties have issued 
coins of their own. These coins contain legends and titles of their 
kings and they were issued on certain memorable occasions 
also. Coins also help us to understand the different stages which 
mark the different and interesting phases of the evolution of 
human civilizations. The metals used to make coins reflect the 
economic prosperity or otherwise of a particular period. Coins 
also point to the patronage of art. They afford unmistakable 
evidence to the reconstruction of different aspects of history and 
culture. The circulation of coins helps us to determine the 
extent of the territory of each dynasty. 

The constitution of the Kadamba kings in the field of Indian 
numismatics is very great. They serve as a model to the whole 
field of coinage in South India. The Padmatankas of the 
Kadamba and Ganges, the Panas of the Hoysalas, and the 
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Varahas of the Vijayanagara rulers are the important coins of 
South India. The earliest coins discovered in India are of the 
Romans (O.S.I.H.9) The Calukyas of Badami were known for 
gold coins which bore the image of a boar as the emblem. The 
Hoysala King Narasimha I had issued gold coins. The gold coins 
of Vijayanagara were called pagoda, Pana, Haga etc. The Colas 
and Pandyas issued their own coins. 5 Various metals like copper, 
lead, silver and gold were used for the manufacture of coins. On 
the basis of the metals used, the prosperity of these countries can 
be determined. It is also a notable fact that the existence of 
foreign coins indicates that there were trade and commercial 
relations between South India and foreign countries. Thus the 
study of coins helps us to reconstruct the history of South India. 

South India in Pre-history 

Geologists and anthropologists believe that one of the 
oldest areas of human settlement is South India. This is supported 
by evidence of geological antiquity, that favourable climate of 
the Deccan, and the stone relics discovered in the elevated 
areas in the valleys of the Narmada and Godavari. It may be 
assumed that the higher regions of the Deccan, which comprise 
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hills and valleys, supplied ancient man with edible fruits and 
other products. Scientists think that human settlement in this 
region is almost 500000 years old. This period may be divided 
into a number of stone-ages. 6 In 1863, Robert Bruce discovered 
stone-age implements near Pallavaram and after that similar 
finds have been made in many parts of South India, as also in 
Karnool and the valleys of the Godavari. It is believed that a 
wooden comb discovered in Gundakkal belongs to early stone- 
age. 

Implements belonging to the period between Paleolithic 
and Neolithic ages have been discovered in Sayorpuram in 
Thirunelveli, and the valleys of the Krishna and the Godavari. A 
variety of clay pots and vessels have been unearthed in Padapad 
in Karnool, and Sanagundala Durg. The people of the middle 
stone-age were mostly hunters. The practice of burying corpses 
prevailed among them. Thirunelveli, ThirussirappaJJi, Salem and 
North Arcot of the old Madras state, Warangal, Ananthapur and 
Hyderabad of Andrapra Pradesh have yielded remains of the 
Neolithic Age. So also in Mysore. There is reason to believe 
that the people of these areas lived together as families engaged 
in agriculture. They domesticated animals and made fire by 
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rubbing together wood and stone. They could also make boats 
and knew the technique of using the potter’s wheel. Cloth was 
made by weaving cotton and wool. Their proficiency is also to 
be seen in making combs and ornaments from bone, shells and 
rudraksam. 

It is said that the lihgam and bull carved into a hill side in 
Kapgallu in Bel lari belong to the New Stone Age. But its 
authenticity has not been conclusively established. Another fact 
worth noting is that specimens discovered in Raipur in Andhra 
and Brahmagiri in Mysore indicate that after the Neolithic Age, 
but before iron began to be made use of, there prevailed a time 
during which brass and copper were used. The remains of a 
period during which iron was used have been discovered in 
Thirunelveli, Ananthapur, Kadappa, Karnul and Karnataka. The 
most extensive area ever discovered from the pre-historic period 
is supposed to be Adichanellore in Thirunelveli. Complete 
skeletons of humans, improved earthen utensils, gold ornaments 
and similar other relics have been discovered from this place. 

Another salient feature of pre-historic South Indian culture 
is the tombstones found in a wide variety. Graveyards dating 
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back to the Stone-age are to be found in Hyderabad and Mysore. 
Also, many similarities have been noticed between South Indian 
stone-age culture and Mediterranean stone-age culture which 
flourished between 2500 and 1500 BC. 7 Excavations conducted 
after 1945 throw light on the period of South Indian stone-age 
culture. These excavations have brought to light earthenware 
and similar items belonging to the first st and second centuries 
A.D. On the basis of evidence collected from Brahmagiri in 
1947, Haimendorf concludes that the stone-age culture of 
Southern India much have existed between 100 and 400 BC. 
However, the period of the stone-age culture of the 
Mediterranean area was between 2500 and 1500 BC, and 
certain similarities do exist between it and South Indian culture. 
Therefore, it appears safe to assume that South Indian stone-age 
culture flourished around 1000 BC. 

History of the Origin of the Dravidians 

It is a difficult matter to determine the class -structure of 
those people who lived in South India from the Paleolithic Age. 
It is generally agreed among anthropologists that the 
Malapandarams of Travancore, Panians of Waynad, and 
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Chenchus of Hyderabad are the descendants of the people of 
the Paleolithic Age. They still follow their ancestral methods for 
finding food. Among them, Kadars and others resemble negroid 
races to a remarkable extent. It is significant that Paleolithic 
implements discovered from the vicinity of Madras are very 
much like those discovered from South Africa. 

In his book, Dravida Deities of Modern Hinduism, V.T.L. 
Mora contends that the people of South India might have 
engaged in trade and commerce with Africa, Australia, and 
Malaya, and that it is quite possible that ship-wrecked Africans 
had settled down in South India. The renowned scholar, Iravati 
Karve, is of the opinion that certain customs and influences of 
Australian languages, seen among the early people of Southern 
India, are indicative of the arrival of Polinesians from the Pacific 
to South India. Such conjectures notwithstanding, it is still 
difficult to know the previous history of the Dravidians or to 
pinpoint the place of their origin. 

It has come to light that it was Dravidian culture that 
existed in Mohanjadaro and Harappa. It may be that an 
advanced culture had been there in India even before the advent 
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of the Aryans. It is also safe to assume that this culture had 
originated in South India, and, having attained to great growth 
and progress, had gradually spread to the North. 

As far as India is concerned, the Dravidians were the 
forefathers of the present-day people who speak Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malayalam. This has led to the conjecture that the 
Dravidians originated in India and break-away groups had 
emigrated to the Mediterranean regions via Baluchistan, Iran, 

n 

Sumeria and Messopotamia. 

Ole Dame has suggested that there had been a body of 
land that united India and Africa. He attributes to this fact the 
similarities found among the tribal people of Africa and South 
India. But Sir 9 William Hunter is of the opinion that the 
Dravidians starting out from the Mediterranean, had traversed 
the South western passes and arrived in Punjab. 

A different view is held by some other scholars. According 
to them, civilization originated in Egypt, flourished in the 
Mediterranean, reached South India and got intermingled with 
the tribes there, to produce the Dravidians. They also hold that 
this migration had intensified in the 8 th century BC. According to 
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them 10 , boats seen only in ancient Egypt could not have reached 
here otherwise. However, there is reason to believe that the 
emigration of the forefathers of the Dravidians had occurred 
between 2500 and 1500 BC when, in West Asia, stone-age 
civilization still existed. This conjecture is supported by the fact 
that the iron spades and golden lids discovered in Adichanelloor 
closely resemble similar items discovered in Palestine and 
Cyprus, and are dated between 2000 and 1200 BC. 

Another conjecture made in the light of available 
evidence also merits consideration. It is that even before the 
Dravidians settled in India, a branch of the Mediteranean people 
had reached here and that in due course they intermingled with 
Australian and Mongolian tribes who had preceded them. It is 
also possible that Dravidians, who came later, lived for a time in 
North-Western India before they were compelled to migrate to 
South India, owing to opposition from the Aryans. The 
intermingling of Aryans and Dravidians must have occurred 
later. The class structure in South India is very complicated and 
our knowledge about it is very limited. For that very reason, a 
consensus among scholars regarding the origin of the Dravidians 
does not seem possible. 
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The history of Aryan advent in South India 

It is well known that the term ‘India’ originated from 
‘Sindhu’, the same Indus in whose valleys an extensive and 
ancient civilization proliferated. However, opinion is divided as 
to who really were the founders of this civilization. We also have 
the picture of another different civilization that existed in the 
upper regions of the Sindhu. The originators of this civilization 
caled themselves Aryans. 11 The renowned German scholar, Max 
Muller, holds that the term ‘Aryan’ referred to a language family 
rather than to a tribe of people. He further claims that the 
similarities noticed across Indo-European or Indo-Germanic 
languages prove that the Aryans from Europe moved to the east 
and the west and that one of these groups must have come to 
India. 

It is generally conceded that the Aryans came to India from 
Middle Asia. Balagangadhara Tilak opines that the Aryans came 
from the Northern Artie regions. In Iranian literature, it is 
mentioned that the Aryans came from the lands of long winters. 
Morgan holds that western Siberria was the native land of the 
Aryans. He concludes that driven by the extreme cold these 
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people must have migrated first to the banks of the Danube and 

thereafter reached India via Iran. On the basis of the similarity in 

terms referring to trees and places in the Rgveda and Zend 

Avesta, the famous scholar Mac Donald concludes that the 

1 2 

Aryans originally belonged to South Eastern Europe. 

The Aryans settled down first in the Punjab and gradually 
moved to areas north of Delhi. In those days, the river 
Saraswathi flowed there. Historians think that this river has since 
dried up. The Aryans lived here for long and composed songs. 
The plains of Kurukshetra, where the Pandavas and Kauravas 
met in battle, are situated here. The Aryans originally arrived as 
wandering shepherds. Initially they did not settle down 
anywhere but in course of time they must have become farmers. 

When they arrived in India, the Aryans had to fight for the 
land with the people who had already settles there. The Aryans 
called these early settlers ‘Dasyus’, meaning ‘the slave or sen/ant 
class’. The Aryans were fair-skinned, while the Dasyus had dark 
skins and flat noses. The latter were also called Dravidians. The 
Aryans spoke Sanskrit. They defeated the Dasyus in battle and 
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subjugated them. A convention that no Aryan might marry from 
among the Dasyus also was established. 

Many people consider that it was with the arrival of the 
Aryans that history proper began in South India also, as it has 
been in the north. The progress that resulted from the Aryan 
invasion is reflected in legends and literature. Those works 
produced in North India till about 600 BC throw only meagre 
light on the Southern part of the country. This is in spite of the 
fact that incidents mentioned in epics and legends relating to the 
Rsi Agathya do speak about an extensive and important 
civilization. 

The mountain ranges of the Vindhyas were for long 
recognized as the Southern border of the land ruled by the 
Aryans. Originally, the Aryans occupied the area between the 
Himalayas and the Vindhyas, and between the seas on the east 
and the west. This region was known as Aryavartta. However, it 
must be conceded that irrefutable evidence regarding Aryan 
migration to South India had not become available till date. It 
may be that the loftly ranges of the Vindhyas had proved an 
insurmountable obstacle for the Aryans. There is in the 
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Mahabharata, the story of sage Agastya that he had requested 
Vindhya to allow him to pass to the south and also to keep his 
height down until he returned. It is conjectured that Agastya 
established the first Aryan asrama in the South and that this was 
followed by Aryan migration to the south. It is also possible that 
the more adventurous of the Aryans might have pushed still 
further South and had established relations with the people there. 
This could have resulted in the advent of a mixed race in India. 

The Aitareya Brahmana, the foremost of the Sanskrit 

classics, tells about some countries towards the South of those 

areas occupied by the Aryans. 13 Some of those people are 

Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, and Pulindas. Pulindas and Sabaras 

were savage tribes who resided near about Vindhya. The 

Andhras lived to the north of the Godavari. However. Panini 

' • 

who lived around 600 BC makes no mention of South India, 
while he does speak about many countries to the north. To 
Kalinga alone, he makes reference. It is to be assumed that at 
this time even though the Aryan occupation of North India had 
been completed, it had not been the case with the South. No one 
seems to have heard about such an established country like 
Vidarbha. Most certainly the people of those regions had lived 
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there well before the Aryans arrived. But Kathyayana (400 BC), 
who is supposed to have modernised the grammatical 
conventions of Panini, makes mention of Pandya and Cera 
towards the southern tip of India, and it is quite possible that this 
Kathyasyana was a South Indian. These countries were known to 
Kautilya too. He has mentioned muslin which was a speciality of 
the Pandya country. Madurai, the capital of the Pandyas, is 
reminiscent of the Mathura in North India. Also Bodhayanas, one 
o the foremost legislators of ancient times, mentions in his 
Dharmasutra, fire customs, out of which two, viz:, marrying the 
daughter of one’s father’s sister are early customs practised by 
almost all the people in South India. 

K.A. Nilakanta Sastri points out that the Aryan migration to 
South India might have started off smoothly and peacefully 
around BC. 1000 and that it must have been completed just 
before the establishment of The Mauryan empire which 
comprised most of India except the southernmost part. The edicts 
of Asoka found in Mysore and Karnool suggest that Asoka had 
political and diplomatic ties with South India. 14 
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Exaggerated they might be, but in the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas, we come across many references to the spread of 
the Aryans to the South. The Aithareya Brahmana mentions 
Vidarbha and its king Bhima. Also legends have it that 
Vswamitra abandoned his jealous sons in the border of 
Aryavartta and that the Andhras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and 
Muthibars (who are generally categorised as Dasyus) are in fact 
the descendants of these sons. 

As mentioned earlier, it is quite likely that the Aryan 
occupation of South India started through Agastya. The epics and 
puranas contain different stories regarding the arrival of 
Agasthya in the South. It may also be that this Agasthya was an 
ambassador deputed by the Aryans on their way South. In the 
Deccan, he is revered as a most holy personage who was also 
one of the earliest of Gurus. Since such stories are based upon 
historical facts, it cannot be denied that they contain elements of 
truth. Agastya’s name is associated with many places ranging 
from the Himalayas to Kanyakumari, and also with many places 
that lie outside India. The most famous of these is the place of 
Malayaparvata, situated at the southernmost environment tip of 
the Western Ghats. The proliferation of ashramas and dwelling 
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places associated with Agastya suggests that, unless he is a 
purely fictitious character, there must have existed a tribe which 
Agastya spread over all these areas. 

The prevailing trend in the methodology of language 
studies is that differences in languages point not to differences 
in tribes but to those of cultures. If this is applied to study the 
existing languages in India, much can be learned about the 
Aryanaisation of South India. It is easily established that the 
languages of North India and Maharashtra of the Deccan are the 
products of cultural variations. But, matters were different where 
the east and the south are concerned. The Aryans actually 
infiltrated into these regions, gradually spreading their culture. 
Yet, it seems that the Aryans did not make any concerted efforts 
either to absorb the natives into their culture, or to destroy the 
culture that was peculiar to the natives. As a result, the native 
culture was not only retained but it was also enriched as a result 
of imbibing Aryan culture. The Aryans who arrived from without 
could refine and enrich their own Sanskrit, as also learn the 
language of the people in the South. This intermingling of 
languages and cultures gave rise to a mixed social order. Also, 
the people in the South found it expedient to accommodate the 
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gods and goddesses of the Aryans in the existing hierarchy of 
gods. It is practically impossible to know much about this 
process. But the Tamil legends, the oldest available sources of 
evidence for our study, confirm that the Aryan occupation was 
actually welcomed in the South. This may be due to the 
comparatively late flowering of Tamil literature as also to the fact 
that it was not contemporaneous to the first contact of the South 
with the Aryans. 

But it would appear that the natives of the South did not 
approve of certain customs of the Aryans such as yagas. 
Consequently, the epics detail incidents of these natives, called 
Raksasas by the Aryans, regularly disrupting the proceedings in 
yagasalas, as a mark of their disapproval. In fact, in the 
Ramayana, Sree Rama is presented as an avatar for the specific 
purpose of ensuring peace and protection in the asramas. It is 
doubtful if this has anyS historical significance. Such instances 
mentioned regularly in many literary works point to the 
resistance offered by the natives of the South to the newly 
brought culture from without. 
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It is certain that the Aryans, who went to occupy South 
India, must have found the mountain ranges of Vindhya and 
Satpura, the thick forests and the river Narmada, to be almost 
insurmountable obstacles. Hence, some historians opine that the 
Aryans could have chosen the eastern coast. In spite of Panini’s 
reference to Kalinga, some others hold that it is difficult to 
believe that the Aryans came to the South through the eastern 
coast. On the basis of the Ramayana and Bouddha Sastra, many 
scholars support the view that in spite of having to contend with 
the obstacles offered by the Vindhya and Satpura ranges, and the 
river Narmada, the Aryans must have passed to the South 
through routes that afforded convenient passage. Those who 
believe that the Aryans came South through Kalinga point it out 
as evidence for the Aryanisation of Ceylon, especially because 
Singhalese has been included in the Indo-Aryan group of 
languages. 

The extensive Aryanisation detailed above was a slow 
process spread over centuries and it contributed to the 
renaissance of South Indian culture. It is generally believed that 
the process, which started in BC 1000, reached its culmination 
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around 4 th century BC, before the time of the grammarian, 
Katyayana. 

History of the Sangam Age 

The early historical period of the deep South, which 
followed the prehistoric period, witnessed the emergence, 
maturing and dissolution of a clearly identifiable social 
formation. It was more or less conterminous with the beginning 
of the Iron Age in this part of the country. Historians assign a 
variety of sources to this period: the megaliths and their furniture; 
the hero stones; Tamil Brahmi cave writings; the early Tamil 
anthologies (the Sahgam Texts); the punch-marked coins, 
references in the Arthasastra and in the Asokan edicts, and an 
occasional shred of Northern black polished ware; Graeco- 
Roman accounts and the archaeology and numismatics of 
Roman presence, and so on. The above categories of sources 
represent a period of about a thousand years or more. Now, this 
period is no more looked upon as a single, unchanging entity but 
considered as representing different stages in the history of social 
formation in South India. This period was characterised by 
different forms of production, different ways in which man 
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sought to relate himself to nature in his struggle for livelihood. 
These are best represented in the early anthologies of Tamil 
literature known as the Sangam literature. Now these texts are 
recognised as composed over a vast period of more than a 
millennium and belonging to different strata. They are essentially 
bardic compositions exhibiting the traits of oral poetry. 
Historiographical tradition calls this period the 'Sangam Age.' 

This is also the period represented by the first monarchical 
states culminating in the Choja, Pandya and Cera empires. 
There are references in the Mbh to the participation of the 
dynasties in the Kuruksetra war. On the basis of this we can 
understand that they came from the deep south to participate in 
the war, but some hold different views and state that these 
kingdoms belong to North India itself because of the similarity 
between the expressions 'Pandyas' and 'Pandavas'. They also 
point out that the customs prevalent among the Pandavas were 
practised by certain sections in South India, such as polyandry 
and matriliny. 16 

In Asoka's rock edicts also, there are references to these 
kingdoms and their courts, in which it is also stated that these 
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kingdoms were nighbours of the Mauryan empire. 17 
Channdragupta Maurya was the founder of Maurya Empire and 
his reign started from B.C. 320. His grandson Asoka ruled from 
263 to 229 B.C. The rock edicts of this period refer to the South 
Indian kingdoms as Coja Panadya and Kerajapattas. 

Then the northern boundary of Tamilakam was Venkatam 
(Thirupathi). Modern Kerala and the Southern portions of 
Mysore state were part of this territory which was tied to the seas 
on the east and the west. The eastern coast from Pulicut to 
Madurai was the boundary of the Cojas. Western coastal ghats 
from Gokarnam to Kanyakumari, Tirunelveli and some parts of 
Nanchinad were under the domination of the Pandyas. 

As it is generally known, Sangam was an academy of poets 
and the rulers of Cera and Coja kingdoms were its patrons. For 
a very long period, Madhurai functioned as its centre. 

A 

According to Neelakanta Sastri, this academy narrates the story 
of four generations, over a span of 1 20 to 150 years. Further, he 
states the Cera dynasty's genealogical order reconstructed from 
these texts, but it would be difficult to narrate the continuous 
history of Pandyas and the Cojas. 
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Scholars have different opinions about the period of the 
Sangam Age. The language of the Brahmi script during the 
second century B.C. merged with the terms from Sanskrit, and 
this language formed the basis of the emergence of Tamil. Later, 
Tamil language in Sangam poetry acquired maturity and 
became a beautiful and powerful medium, though including 

s 

more words and ideas from Sanskrit. On the basis of this, Sastri 
opines that the Sangham Age was after the third century B.C. 

Another indicator about the period is the synchronism 
between the ruler of Ceylon, Gajabahu I, and the Chera ruler, 

s 

Senguttavan, eulogised in Patirruppattu. It is believed that 
Gajabahu ruled during 173 to 195 A.D., and it can be inferred 
that Senguttavan also ruled in the same period. On the basis of 
this, Sastri supports the possibility of fixing period of the Sangam 
Age between A.D. 100 and 250. 19 

Sangam poetry describes the rule of the Cojas, Ceras and 
Pandyas and their interest in the war between the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas. A Sangam poem describes Utiyan Ceralatan, the 
first of the great Cera monarchs, who gave a sumptuous feast to 
both parties in the battle of Kurushetra and won the title of 
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Perumchotta Utiyan Ceralatan. But Sastri considers it an 
interpolation. His successor Nedum Ceralatan is described to 
have subdued several kings, won naval victories, captured 
Yavana traders and released them for huge ransom. 
Patirruppattu describes this dynasty's five kings from three 
generations. As a whole, they ruled for two hundred and one 
years. But Sastri states that it was not a continuous rule. The last 
of the Cera ruler was Ham Ceral, the monarch in the year 
A.D. 190. 

Sahgham poems also narrate the story of more than twenty 
Pandya kings. The most important among them is 
Nedumchezhiyan, the hero of Madurai Kanci. He was a great 
fighter. These poems describe great soldiers and connoisseurs 
from the ranks of Pandyan kings, like Bhootha Pandyan, 
Ugraperumal, etc. 

Besides the narration of these three great dynasties, these 
poems also describe some important rulers of the period. But, 
with all its limitations, most of these poems describe the rule of 
the kings and their ideas. Most of the rulers were war-loving 
and they considered bravery as a great quality. The rulers were 
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very much concerned about their duties. A ruler wounded in the 
battle named Latan II, fasted till death. 

'Though there were conflicts for successions, kingship was 
hereditary. Civil and criminal disputes were settled by courts 
known as Man rams. However, the poets gave more attention to 
the narration of the life of the people than to description of the 
political situation. Thus, they were the poets of the people and 
they tried to reflect the real life of the people. Besides, they tried 
to portray social customs, religious rituals, and the development 
of art and education. 

The Tamil-speaking world was divided into five different 
eco-zones. They were Kurinchi (hills and forest), Mullai 
(pastures and thickets), Marutam (riparian plains), Palai (panched 
lands) and Neytals (coastal tracts). People who lived in these 
zones lived a proper life, closer to nature. 

In Purananuru, the simple life of the people has been 
described, and from it can be inferred that the rigours of caste 
and social exclusiveness were unknown. The evils of 
untouchability and approachability were unknown to this period. 
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People had the habit of using liquor and meat. But due to 
the influence of Buddhism meat-eating was prohibited. Saints 
and poor people used barks of trees, and skins of animals. 

Thus, from the Sangham literature, a more or less complete 
picture of the early life of the Tamil people is available to us. 
We can see that during this period people led a prosperous and 
self-reliant life. 

Social and cultural history of South India 

Our knowledge of history with regard to the religious, 
cultural and social relations of the people of South India is 
meagre, compared to that of North India. The earliest 
information on the cultural history of South India is got from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The Ramayana gives more 
elaborate details than the latter. A good part of the Ramayana 
deals with the happenings in the Deccan, the Tamil country and 
also Ceylon. This epic narrates how the lord of Lanka instigated 
his agents to destroy the peaceful hermitages in the forests of the 
Deccan. In the case of the Mahabharata, it can at best be held 
confidently that the story of Arjuna’s exploits in Madurai are a 
contribution by the authors of the Southern recession of the epic. 
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From the Buddhist scripture we get a small reference to the 
voyage of the ‘Bavari’ and disciples of the hermitage near the 
river Godavari towards the North through Mahismati. The 
grammarian Katyayana of the 4 th century B.C. refers to the three 
Tamil provinces of Pandya, Cera, and Cola. Kautilya refers to the 
trade links of the people on the banks of River Ganga, with the 
South. It was supposed to be more easy for the people of the 

places of the Ganges to go to South India for trade, than to the 

Himalayan regions. While the North Indians had skill in making 
blankets with wool, etc., the South Indians were good at trade in 
conch - shells, diamond, jewels pearls and gold. It is stated that 
cotton industry flourished in Madhura even in ancient days. 

The ancient Tamil literature furnishes evidences of 
Aryanisation and Sanskritisation in South India. Vedic sacrifices 
and rites were largely practised with the help of Brahmins. Vedic 
gods like Indra, Varuna, Siva and Krsna, and the puranic deities 
were worshipped. Rivers, mountains and forests also got their 
due honour in acts of worship. This idea is very much 

corroborated by the Ithihasas, the Ramayana and the 

Mahabharata. Tolkappiyam, the Tamil book, deals not only with. 
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the language and its grammar, but also with the different ways of 
life and customs. 

Tolkappiyam definitely affirms that the rituals of marriage 
were established by the Aiyars, i.e, Aiyars, i.e, Aryas among the 
Tamils. Accordingly, we find that marriages are conducted 
before the sacred fire as witness ; the ceremony of Stalipaka, the 
cooking of food by the bride soon after the marriage, is also 
described. The Grhyasastra, the old manual of the ceremonies, 
makes no mention of the Tali, the ornament-bearing string worn 
round the neck of the woman as symbolic of her married status, 
while the husband is alive. Its mention in the Sahgam poem is, a 
proof that well indicates that the tali was part of some kinds of 

ritual or ceremony of Pre-Aryan fire ceremony when it was 

20 

introduced by the Aiyars. 

The Sahgam literature reveals the fact that the Aryan 
culture and the customs and practices of Brahmins were 
accepted throughout South India. The kings were very particular 
to see that their rule did not cause any harm to the feelings of 
the Brahmins. This Aryan culture had its own impact on the 
cultural heritage throughout South India Even then there were 
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instances of clashes or disagreements between the Aryans and 
the Dravidians. Everywhere in India, the indigenous culture was, 
for a time, dominated by the superior power and influence of 
the new Aryan culture. But, in course of time, there was a 
recovery and reassertion of the indigenous elements leading to a 
reformation in the cultural milieu. Tamil had its own tradition, 
but evinced a marvellous capacity for assimilating the coming 
culture, with the result that we have in the Sangam classics a 
superb literature of incomparable force and beauty coupled with 
economy of telling expression. 

In later times, the society all over India became more 
pronouncedly hierarchical. The castes crystallized and 
multiplied, and Brahmins enjoyed social prestige and other 
privileges, which roused the anger and envy of the other classes. 
The divine rights of the Brahmins referred to in Manusmrti, the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas seem to have attained the greatest 
strength in the south also. In medieval times, in South India, 
there came up rival legends calculated to support the views of 
rival schools of thought. One view is that Agastya was the 
pioneer of the Aryanization of the Tamil land. But one school 
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held that he was also the creator of the Tamil language and 
grammar. 

This being the case, while studying the history and culture 
of India, we find that South India was no exception from the rest 
of this vast country, and that its living culture of today is no less a 
blend of Aryan and Pre-Aryan elements than elsewhere. As 
mentioned earlier, Agastya is worshipped by the Tamils as the 
maker of their culture and as the creator of their language as well 
as literature. Also, the Tamils, however, claim Agastya to be 
their patron saint. There are certain legends about him. One 
story tells that Agastya defeated the great Ravana in a musical 
contest. The Manimekhalai, credits him with the supply of 
Kaveri water. The famous writer, Vaikkam Chandrasekharan 
Nair, is of the opinion that the very name Agastya suggests that 
he is a South Indian. Agastya region means the southern region. 
In the state of Tamil Nadu, there is a place caked 
Agasteewaram. As a whole, there is a vast literature describing 
the cultural as well as social uplift of the people of South India. 
Like Agastya for the Tamils, Parasurama is deemed by the 
Keratites to be the creator of their land. Here one can see an 
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admixture of truth and legend intermingled in the social and 
cultural history of South India. 

Religious History of South India 

The Bhakti Movement 

The Vindhya mountains, the river Narmada, and vast 
stretches of arid land separate North India from South India. 
Historians say that most of the cultural influences trickled down 
to the South from north-western India. But, quite a few 
influences like the great Bhakti Movement had their origin in the 
South and then made an impact on North India. The Bhakti 
movement laid emphasis on the love of God based on childlike 
innocence. The movement originated in Tamilnadu, and was 
popularised by the Saivites and Vaishnavites. Evidence of the 
mystical devotion popularised by the Bhakti movement can be 
traced back to the Mahabharata, where Krsna tells Arjuna, “He 
who loves me will not perish. think of me, love me, give 
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sacrifices to me, honour me, and you will be one with me.” 
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The early Bhakti saints rejected the Bhakti scholarship and 
ritual sacrifices in which the lower classes could not afford to 
participate. These saints were mostly traders and peasants 
(Vellas), people of low castes, such as fishermen today, tappers 
and hunters. Brahmins did not find it easy to accept the 
principles of the Bhakti movement as an integral part of 
Hinduism. There is a reference in the Mahabharata to the 
denigration of Brahmins who worked in temples by other 
Brahmins. In fact, the former were called Candalas by the 
latter. 23 

During the beginning of the second millennium, there was 
a strong and committed philosophical introspection that steadily 
pushed the Bhakti movement aside. The early philosophical 
systems were influenced by the debate about the dominion of 
the world by the will of omnipotent God. Sankaracarya’s 
monism had tried to bring together atheist and theist claims by 
declaring that the Brahman (the essence of the universe) is 
identical with the individual soul and brings under it both the 
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impersonal law (popularised by athiests) and the divine 
manifestation which appealed to the individual believer. Thus 
Sankara could establish a peaceful coexistence between a highly 
developed philosophical system and a variety of faiths. 

History of great religious reforms 

Again, it was in South India that there occurred some 
prominent movements in the field of religion, after the spread of 
Buddhism. Some of the greatest philosophers of the world who 
were capable of kindling and propagating philosophic teachings 
were also born in this region. Sree Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva 
and Basaveswara were the prominent among them. 

Sankaracarya was the foremost of such philosophers. A 
new era in the field of philosophy was started in South India with 
the advent of Sankara. Before the period of Sankara, there 
prevailed in South India a state of political instability and a 
deteriorated state of affairs in the field of philosophy and 
morality. Superstitions and immoral activities were the driving 
spirit of the society. Hindu religion itself was relegated to the 
background because of the spread of Buddhism and Jainism. It 
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was at this juncture that Sahkaracarya came forward and 
propounded and propagated the Advaita philosophy. 24 

Sahkaracarya was born in a village named Kalady in 

✓ 

Kerala. As regards the time Sankara, there exists some 
controversy even now. Still it is considered that Sankara was 

born in AD 788. He lost his father at the age of three. After 

✓ 

initiation, Sankara decided to be a brahmacari throughout his 
life. Though his mother objected to it first he got her consent 
later. 

✓ 

After a long search for a preceptor, Sankara got Govinda 
Bhagavatpada, disciple of Gowdapada, as his Guru. After 
imparting the knowledge of the self, Govindacarya wanted 
Sankara to write a commentary on Brahmasutra. Keeping in 

mind the necessity of preparing a commentary on Brahmasutra, 

* 

Sankara continued his pilgrimage to Kasi, where he learned more 
on the subject, from the various philosophers he met. 

Some time later, he engaged in philosophical discussions 

with many scholars and became successful in all debates. 

✓ 

Therefore, these achievements of Sankara are described as 
Digvijaya. Then he went to Kashmir and won over the scholars 
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and philosophers. When he was only 32 years old, he died at 
Kedarnath. 

Sankara’s contribution to the development of Vedic 
religions was unique. He realised that Vedic religion was 
suffering a serious setback. Therefore, in order to prevent its 
extinction, he set up four religious institutions or mutts in the 
four corners of the country. Sankara produced monumental 
literary works in the forms of Bhasya-s or commentaries on the 
vedantic scriptures, Brahmasutras of Badarayana, and on the ten 
principal Upanishads, that helped the revival of Vedic religion. 
His Bhasya on Bhagavatgita is an immortal work even to this 
day. Besides these, his devotional hymns like Sivananda Lahari 
and Saundarya Lahari have been regarded as the wealth of 
literature of all times. The Bhajagovindam stotra is one of his 
most popular compositions. 

The philosophy expounded Sahkaracarya is that of Advaita 
or non-duality. According to him, the Upanisadic terms 
‘Brahman’ and ‘Atman’ indicate the highest reality which is 
not dual. Sankara declared that the world is an illusion, but 
Brahman is the ultimate reality. 
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Another important philosophy is Vaisnavism, known as 
Visistadvaita, systematised and popularised by Ramnujacarya. 26 
Vaisnavism was mainly expounded in South India by the Alwars 
and Acaryas. Ramanuja belonged to the latter group. He was 
born in about 1017A.D at Sri Perumbutur near Kanci. His 
parents were Assuri Kesova Somayaji and Kantimati aevi. After 
early education, he went to Kanchi to study Vedanta under the 
eminent teacher Yadava Praksa. But, some time later, Ramanuja 
came to differ with his teacher, who was a follower of Advaita 
philosophy. So, he left his teacher and became a householder. 
Later on, Ramanuja sent his wife to her father and began a career 
of Sanyasa. After renunciation he came to be called Yatiraja. By 
his love of the people of the oppressed classes, he became a 
progressive reformer and a religious teacher who secured a good 
many spiritual-minded pupils. His commentary on Brahmasutra , 
known as Sri Bhasya, became famous. 

Ramanuja was the propounder of theistic Vedanta, 
popularly known as Visistadvaita, which recognises three 
ultimate realities: God, soul, and matter, known as the 
Tattvatraya. According to Ramanuja, of these three, God alone is 
the independent reality and the other two are dependent on 
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Him. The relation between God on the one hand and the world 


of souls and matter on the other is analogous to that between 
soul and body. God is the soul of souls and of nature. These 
latter are distinct from God, but not separable from Him. It is not 
as external relation that governs them, but the internal relation of 
inseparability. His conception of reality is that of a complex 
whole that is organic. 

Madvacarya is another philosopher who contradicted the 
Advaita of Sankara and Visistadvaita of Ramanuja. Dualism was 
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his philosophy. Sri Madhavacarya was born in 1238 A.D. His 
father was Narayana Bhatta, and Vathavati was his noble 
mother. When he attained the age of manhood, he had mastered 
all the Vedas and Upanisads. He was initiated into monastic life 
by the great teacher Achyuta Prakash Tirtha. Later on, he came 
to be known as Madhva, Ananda Tirtha, Sarvajna and Poorna- 
Prana. 

According to Madhva’s philosophy, Srihari is the Supreme 
Being, ominiscient and infinite. The individual souls are different 
from and subservient to the supreme soul. The world is real. 
There is difference between Jivatman and Paramatman, between 
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Brahman and Jada, between Jiva and Jiva, and between Jada and 
Jada. 

Basavasvara, of Karnataka was another religious reformer 
and philosopher. During his period (12 th century AD) Karnataka 
happened to witness a great religious reform. There was the rise 
of a new religion which was opposed to the established Vedic 
tradition. This new religious movement was against the 
meaningless customs and social irregularities. The caste system 
and other forms of social discrimination oppressed the people 
very much. The lower classes led the life of slaves, and the upper 
classes exploited them. To liberate society from these conditions, 
Basaveswara started a new reform movement, which came to be 
known as Vira — Saivism. 

Jainism and Buddhism 

Buddhism does not recognize the existence of God and 
soul. This can be taken as a kind of revolution in the history of 
Indian religions. Since it attacked the varna system, the lower 
orders supported it. People were taken into the Buddhist order 
without any consideration of caste. After the death of the 
Buddha, the famous Mauryan king Asoka spread Buddhism into 
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Central Asia, West Asia and Sri Lanka, and thus transformed it 
into a world religion. Even though Buddhism disappeared from 
the land of its birth, it exists outside India even today. 

Buddhism achieved large spread in the South. 
Archaeological research at Pitalkhora and Kolhapur in the west 
and Ghantasala and Bhattiprolu in the east have brought out 
very early Buddhist relics in this region. Brief inscriptions in the 
Mauryan script, which may be assigned to the third century BC, 
have been discovered on the Stupas of Jaggayaprta, Amaravati, 
and Bhattiprolu is in the Andhra area. According to the 
Buddhist chronicles, Asoka’s missionaries popularized the law 
of Buddha in Mahisamandala. Buddhist monks and nuns were 
numerous everywhere in the land. The monks themselves were 
subdivided into several sects. The early literature of Buddhism 
refers to the school of the Andhaka monks, who belonged 
specially to Andhra. 28 But, Buddhism declined in Andhra desa, 
where it had flourished in the early centuries A.D. During this 
period the renascent Hinduism began the worship of Buddha at 
Amaravati as an incarnation of Vishnu, and seems likewise to 
have converted many other Buddhist centres into Hindu shrines. 
The active work of the Hindu saints and reformers in the Tamil 



country caused the decline of Buddhism. In the Cola country, 
there were Buddhist settlements in Nagapatam and 
Srimulavasam. According to K.A.Nilakanta Sastri, Buddhism was 
a powerful influence. For evidence, some scenes from Buddha’s 
life are represented in decorative panels in a balustrade of the 

29 

great temple of Tanjore. During the period of the imperial 
Cojas, this religion was found in Nagapattom and we know that 
the emperor did not persecute its followers. The author of a 
Tamil grammar in the days of Vira Rajendra Cola was a Buddhist 
called Buddhamitra. 30 

Jainism 

Jainism found its way into the region south of the 
Vindhyas, as early as the fourth century B.C. The Deccan 
became the second home of Jainism. The Tamil land and 
Mysore in the south saw the flourishing of Jain influence. At 
Sravanbelagola in Mysore, Chandragupta Maurya is said to have 
spent his last days in the company of Jain ascetics. The 
Udayagiri and Khandugiri hills contain large numbers of caves 
excavated for the residence of Jain ascetics. Even today, all the 
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districts of the Andhra country preserve evidences of Jain 
antiquities. 31 

It is a fact that Jainism had a greater influence than 
Buddhism on the life of the people of the south, particularly in 
Karnataka and the Tamil countries because Jainism had much 
more in common with Hinduism than Buddhism, especially in 
respect of many popular beliefs and practices. This identity 
served to endear the people of the South to the Jain customs. 
There were striking contributions from Jaina authors, to the 
literatures of Kannada and Tamil. The Jain temple built at Aihole 
by Ravikirthi in the reign of Pulakesin II is said to have been the 
abode of all excellence, and Jaina temples and monasteries 
continued to be built by the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas in 
their dominions. 

History of the Great dynasties of South India 

There were many kingdoms and dynasties in South India, 
the portion of peninsula lying to the south of the Narmada. It 
includes three well-marked divisions, the narrow coastal strip 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea, a border strip 
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of plain between the eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal, and 
the elevated land between the two Ghats. 

The Tamil land extended from the Tirupati hill to Cape 
Comorin and from the Coromandal Coast to the Arabian Sea. In 
ancient times, it was divided into many Nadus or provinces. 
Some of them combined together to form big kingdoms. Within 
this tract existed three very ancient and powerful kingdoms, the 
Pandya, the Coja and the Cera or Kerala. The Puranas and the 
Mahabharata also refer to their names on many occasions. If the 
epic Mahabharata is to be believed, one of the ancient Cera 
kings joined the armies that fought in the Bharata War. This 
shows that these kingdoms were as old as the Mahabharata. 
Megasthanese, the Greek ambassador, who visited the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, refers to a Pandyan queen, who, 
according to him, was a daughter of Heracles. He further says 
that the Pandyans possessed a huge and very efficient army. This 
being the case, there was an attempt made by Chandragupta 
Maurya to invade the Tamil countries, but we are certain that the 
three Tamil countries did not come under the direct rule of the 
Mauryans. In one of his edicts, Asoka the Great has referred to 
the three Tamil kingdoms as being independent. 
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As mentioned earlier, at the dawn of the Christian era, the 
country south of the Krsna was divided among the three crowned 
kings of the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas. The Chola 
country extended from Pulicat to Tondi in the Ramanad district. 
South of the Cola country lay the territory of the Pandyas, which 
extended roughly over the modern districts of Madhura and 
Tirunelveli and of the old Travancore State. The land of the 
Cheras lay north-west of the Pandya kingdom, along with the 
Western Ghats, to the seaside. It stretched right across the 
Palghat Gap, taking in portions of Salem and Coimbatore. 

We can understand that the above-mentioned kingdoms of 
Tamilakam were often at war with one another. For example, 
the powerful king of the Chola dynasty named Karikala defeated 
the Cheras and Pandyas in a decisive battle. He enlarged the 
Chola dominion, and transferred the capital from Worayur in the 
Trichinappally district to Kaveripattanam at the mouth of the 
Kaveri. He is best remembered for the building of flood banks 
for the Kaveri. According to the early Tamil poets, he invaded 
Ceylon and brought away thousands of prisoners to work on the 
Kaveri embankments. He was a great patron of literature. 
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After Karikala, the Cheras under their able leader and 
warrior Senguttavan, in the second century A.D, established a 
hegemony which did not, however, survive him long. According 
to the Sangam literature, the son and successor of the Chera ruler 
was defeated in battle by the Pandya King Nadunjelian and was 
taken prisoner. The Pandyas therefore attained the position held 
earlier by the Cheras and held the hegemony in their hands for 
several generations. In the meantime, a new power arose in 
Peninsular India, which was to overshadow the traditional Tamil 
powers. This was the rise of the Pallavas. The social and political 
history of these Tamil countries will be discussed in chapter V of 
this study. The Kadambas were a family of Brahmins, so called 
because they always nurtured the Kadamba tree in front of their 
houses. Their dominions included the entire west of Mysore and 
the two Kanara districts. Their original capital was at Banavasi. 
The Mahabharata refers to Banavasi as a southern place. 
According to the famous Talgunda inscriptions, the founder of 
the Kadamba power was Mauryasarman, a Brahmin. Much is 
not known about the kings of this dynasty. Some of the early 
Kadambas were great patrons of Jainism. They had to contend 
frequently against their neighbours, the Pallavas and the Cholas. 
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They ceased to exist as an independent power by about 
566.A.D. The Chalukyas were a powerful people of the South. 
They were in power in the Deccan from the fifth to the eighth 
century A.D, and then again from the tenth to the twelfth 
century. The first known prince of the Chalukyas was Jayasimha, 
who took Maharashtra from the Rashtrakutas. Kirthivarman, 
another able king added Northern Konkan and Northern Kanara 
to his dominions, in A.D. 567. Pulakesin was the greatest of the 
Chalukya kings of South India. He waged many wars in the 
Deccan and subdued the whole of it. He reduced the 
Rashtrakutas, attacked the Kadambas and reduced to submission 
their capital. He defeated the Pal lavas also. He conquered the 
Vengi country, that is, the tract of land between the lower 
Krishna and Godavari. He also crossed the Kaveri, invaded the 
country of the Chojas, the Pandyas and the Ceras, and obliged 
them to become his allies. 

The Hoysalas 

After the Cholas, the Hoysalas stepped in as an imperial 
power in South India. We may, therefore, briefly outline the 
history of their dynasty. Tucked away in the vastness of the 
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Western Ghats, there is a small village called Angadi, in the 
South of Mudigere Taluk of the former Kadur district, which has 
the honour of being the birthplace of the Hoysalas. In their 
inscriptions, the Hoysalas claim descent from the Yadu race, by 
assuming titles like Yadava Kulambara dyumani and Lords of 
Dvaravatipura. But their relationship with the Yadava dynasties 

3 2 

of North India cannot be established. The founder of this 
dynasty was one Sala. His successor Vinayaditya conquered and 
ruled over South Kanara and Mysore. He was a great builder of 
cities and towns. The most famous among the early Hoysalas 
was Bittideva, otherwise known as Vishnuvardhana. He expelled 
the Chojas from the Ganga kingdom. This doughty warrior next 
marched South and took possession of all the territories now 
represented by the Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary and Dharvar 
districts. Later on, his son Narasimha I and his grandson 
extended the Hoysala dominion beyond the river Krishna. But 
the Hoysala kingdom was destroyed by the Mohammadens. 

The History of the RashtraKutas 

The eminent scholar Anant Sadasiva Altekar, has pointed 
out in his brilliant work on the Rashtrakutas and their time, that 
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they were of Karnataka origin and that their mother tongue was 
Karnataka. According to R.G.Bhandarkar, the Rashtrakutas 
formed the main branch of the Kshatriyas named Raths, who 
gave their name to the country of Maharashtra. But, according 
to scholars like Fleet, the Rashtrakutas were the descendants 
of the Rathos of the North. But Burnell says that they were 
connected with the Dravidian Raddhis of Andhradesa. But it is 
not probable that the Rashtrakutas were descended from the 
Rastikas or Rathikas who belonged to the middle of the third 
century B.C and were referred to in the edicts of Asoka 34 . The 
earliest prince of the dynasty, mentioned in the grants hitherto 
discovered, is Govinda I. But in n inscription in the rock-cut 
temple of Desavataras at Eluru, the names of two earlier ones, 
Dendivarman and Indraraja, are mentioned. But it is a fact that 
we do not even know about their real territory. The Ravikirti 
inscriptions at Aihole reveals that Govinda, one of the princes of 
the Rashtrakutas, attacked the Chalukya king Pulakesin II and 
afterwards became his ally. 

The administrative system of the Rashtrakutas was of a 
very high level. According to Dr. Altekar, ‘king in ministry’ was 
the normal form of administration in the Rashtrakuta empire. 
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Thus the Rashtrakuta rule is of remarkable importance in the 
history of Karnataka. 

The Satavahanas 

The Satavahanas, successors of the Mauryans in the 
Deccan, ruled from Sanchi in the North to Konkan in the South, 
upto the sea in the west and the east. This great dynasty ruled for 
more than four centuries from 230 BC. Their rule witnessed 
intense commercial activity between India and the western 
world. They were the followers of Vedic religion. There is a lot of 
controversy regarding the origin of the Satavahanas. In the 
Puranas they are referred to as the Andhras or Andhra Brityas. 
The Mahabharata refers to the Andhras as the Dravidians of 
South India. On the basis of Puranic evidence, the historians call 
them Andhras. According to R.G. Bhandarkar, the original home 
of the Satavahanas was Andhra desa, 35 and their capital was 
Dhanyakatakam. Dr. V.A. Smith and J. Briggs say that their 
capital was Srikakulom. Pliny says that they were from Andhra. 
Megasthenese says that the region between Krishna and 
Godavari was their original home. The original home of the 
Shatavahanas must have been Shatahanikara” or 
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“Shatahariratta”, mentioned in the inscriptions, and including 
the present Bellary district of Karnataka state. The word 
‘Satavahana’ represents a ‘kula’ or family, while ‘Andhra’ was 
the name of a Jati or tribe. It has been said that originally the 
Satavahanas did not belong to the Andhra stock. But, in later 
times, their political authority was extended to the territory north 
of the river Krishna, and the name ‘Andhra’ was applied to 
them. The majority of the scholars have accepted them as 
Brahmins. Their capital was Paithen or Pratisthana on the bank 
of the river Godavari. There are about 23 kings of this dynasty. 
Gautamiputra Satakarni was the most prominent among them. 
Their contribution and social conditions will be discussed in the 
next chapter. 

The Pallavas 

Scholars have not been able to arrive at a definite 
conclusion about the origin of the Pallavas of Kanchipuram. The 
inscriptions and monuments related to them reveal that they 
belonged to Thondamandalam between the North Pennar and 
the North Vellar rivers. We are not able to see any reference to 
the dynasty either in the early Tamil literature or in the 
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inscriptions of Asoka. So, scholars hold that they were of foreign 
origin and were not an indigenous Tamil people. B.L. Rice and 
V. Venkayya identify the Pallavas with the Pahlavas or Parthians 
supposed to have occupied Tondamandalam. There are 
references found in the Mahabharata, to the Pallavas along with 
the Vastrapas but it does not say who the Vastrapas were 
though their home has been identified to be the Girnar region of 
old Junagadh, in Gujarath. Prof. Rao has been forced to admit 
that the origin of the Pallavas has remained till now a mystery. 
According to Prof. Sathyanathier, scholars have wandered from 
Persia to Ceylon in search of the original home of the Pallavas of 
Kanchi. But, in his opinion, they originated in Tondamandalam 
itself. 38 The Pulindars were perhaps identified with the Kurumbas 
of Tondamandalam. ‘Tondayar’ is a Tamil rendering of Pallavas. 
The Satavahanas conquered Tondamandalam and Pallavas 
become feudatory to the Satavahanas. After the collapse of the 
Satavahana empire, about AD 225, the Pallavas become 
independent. 
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CHAPTER - IV 


THE MAHABHARATA AND HISTORY 

The Mahabharata as History 

Collingwood says that every historian world admit that 
history is a kind of research or enquiry, almost like what is done 
in science. According to him, the philosophy of science is 
based on holding onto something we do not know and trying to 
discover it. History also begins from the knowledge of our own 
ignorance: not our ignorance of every thing but our ignorance of 
some definite things. 1 

Basically, history means interpretation of evidence and 
evidence consists of documents, newspaper reports, eye witness 
accounts, and so on, from which the historian compiles what is 
necessary and important. 

A recent book on history titled The Truth of History written 
by C.Behan McCullagh observes that the most important issues 
that call for the attention of historians today are the questions of 
the truth and objectivity of history. Me Cullagh writes: 'First, the 
facts of cultural relativism, and post-modern writing on the 
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nature of language have cast doubt upon the possibility of 
written history being true. Every culture views the world 
differently, through the lenses of its own concepts and interest. 
So how can any account of the world b e thought true?' 2 

It is in this context of our own ignorance of history, and the 
post-modern fears of objectivity and linguistic representation of 
reality, that the present study is conducted. While it is asserted 
that Mahabharata is indeed a part of history, it is also argued 
that with the passage of time, the great epic has undergone many 
kinds of literary subversions including deletion, interpolation and 
appropriation. May be, it is because of these subversions that 
questions relating to the authenticity of Mahabharata have 
arisen. The history of India has its own marvels and 
peculiarities. Our present social structure as well as civilization 
is broadly a contribution of our past. Our religion still conforms 
to the Vedic hymns and rituals followed by our great ancestors, 
the Aryans. 

The name of the country, from the earliest times upto this 
day, has been Bharata Varsa, a land founded by king Bharata, 
the son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala. 
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The Visnupurana states, 

"uttaram yat samadra'sya 
himadresciva daksinam 
varsham tad bharatam nama- 
bharti yatra santatih." 

“The country that lies North of the ocean, and South of 
the snowy mountains is called Bharata; for there dwelt the 
descendants of Bharata. It is nine thousand leagues in extent, 
and is the land of works, in consequence of which men go to 
heaven, or obtain emancipation." 3 

Scientists tell us that our forefathers had inhabited this 
planet for more than 10000 years or so but we do not possess the 
recorded history of mankind beyond 3000 years or at the most 
5000 years. In the domain of Indian history, our knowledge 
extens to the days of the Indus Valley Civilization, before the 
coming of the Aryans. This civilization developed between 3000 
B.C. and 1 500 B.C. The excavations of its ruins at Mohanjodaro 
in the Larkana district in Sind, and at Harappa in Montgomery 
district in Punjab, in the year 1922-23 A.D., have demonstrated 
that a highly accomplished civilization flourished in those 
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regions. There were magnificent towns, well-planned and well- 
built. The houses were made of good quality bricks and had two 
or more storeys. The people lived a luxurious life. They wore 
fine dress and beautiful ornaments made of gold, silver, and 
copper. 

This being the case, it is unfortunate that we possess no 
evidence of their written history but it is certain that the Indus 
Valley Civilization was not confined to a small area and was 
probably prevalent all over Northern India. It is again not 
known how this splendid civilization flourishing over a large 
part of the country came to an eclipse. It seems most likely that 
it was destroyed by barbarous tribes who had no use for urban 
civilization. 

The coming of the Aryans is the next landmark in the 
history of ancient India. But who were the Aryans and from 
where and why they came to our land remain a mystery.We 
believe that they drove the Dravidians into the south and 
gradually established their power over the whole of northern 
India. Their civilization is known as the Vedic civilization. It 
was during this age that the four great Vedas, the Rgveda, the 
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Atharva Veda, the Sama Veda and the Yajur Veda were 
composed. The Vedas are primarily religious treatises but they 
also contain vivid references to the social economic and political 
life of the Aryan people. In the early stages of their settlement, 
the Aryans were largely rural tribes. They worshipped nature 
and led a simple life in the open. The head of the family was the 
father, although women also were given their due respect. There 
was no rigid caste system but the Brahmans and the Ksatriya 
enjoyed a position of eminence. The predominant occupation of 
the people was agriculture and there were no industries. Each 
village was a self-contained unit. There were neither great towns 
nor mighty kings. Each of the tribes had a definite area and thus 
they grew a few small kingdoms. The head of each kingdom 
was called the Raja and the title was usually hereditary, although 
certain communities established 'Janapadas.' 

After the Aryan civilization, which lasted for one thousand 
years or more, the age known as the Age of the Epics came into 
existence. The two great epics are the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata. The former depicts the story of king Rama of 
Ayodhya. 
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The Mahabharata, the other epic, relates the struggle 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, in which the latter were 
finally triumphant. The Kauravas were the sons of king 
Dhrtarastra, headed by their eldest brother, Duryodhana. They 
had their capital at Hastinapur. The Panadavas were five 
brothers, Yudhisthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, 
and they had their capital at Indraprasta. The causes of conflict 
between the Kauravas and the Pandavas were numerous. The 
fierce battle that was fought between them at Kuruksetra has its 
echo upto this day. In this battle, there participated many tribes, 
kings and kingdoms all over the country, on one side or the 
other. The Pandavas finally won the battle of Kurukshetra and 
later reigned in glory for a long span with Yudhisthira as their 
king. All topics of interest are linked to the skeleton of the 
Bharatha war, and the latter swelled more and more. Ultimately 
the main theme got lost into the super-structure. It assumed its 
final form in the beginning of the Christian era, but its origin is 
traceable to the Vedic age. 

The famous historian, Mrs. Eravati Karve, is of the opinion 
that Mahabharata is a simple but elaborate description of a 
family dispute which ultimately ended in a destructive war. To 
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her, the subject matter that is dealt with in the Mahabharata is 
not a matter of fiction, but a true narration of historical events 
that occurred about B.C. 1000. 4 The lives and history of the 
forefathers of the heroes of the great war are described in detail. 
The capital of the these rulers was Hastinapura, situated 
somewhere near modern Delhi. Bharata, the son of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala, was the foremost of the kings, after whom the 
country got its name ‘Bharatam.’ The very name of the epic is 
indicative of the fact that the work originated phase after phase. 
It is speculated that there was one simple composition previously 
named 'Bharatam,' which was later developed into the present 
form; hence, the name ' Mahabharata ' evolved. According to 
scholars, the central theme of Mahabharata represents the story 
of the great war said to have been fought in times of gore 
between the sons of Dhrtarastra and Pandu for the throne of 
Hastinapura. How from this sage the epic grew into the present 
Mahabharata is to be considered. Winternitz and others state 
that the epic took the present form by additions from different 
sources, including legendary matter from the bardic repertoire, 
having but a casual connection or having no connection, with 
the epic heroes, myths and legends of Brahmigical origin, and 
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didactic sections pertaining to Brahmiijical philosophy, ethics 
and law, stressing the superiority of Brahmins, as well as 
cosmological, genealogical, and geographical matter, and local 
myths, myths of Visnu, and later, of Siva, fables, fairy tales, and 
moral stories, ascetic poetry and prose pieces and Brahminical 
legends and moral tales, entirely or partly in prose. 

The assumption is that 'Jayam' was the name of the work 
in the oldest form, which described the victorious career of a 
king. The royal bards used to recite the songs of eulogy and then 
they became popular. Besides these singers, the wandering 
minstrels also spread the heroic songs from place to place. The 
available stories are in the form of narration by the Sutas of 
different types. They were often participants in the palace 
activities. They were the friends of the king, members of the 
assembly and were charioteers, and singers, and story-tellers. 
Some of them were travellers. They told the stories before 
crowds to whom the subject matter was interesting, as stories of 
their brave kings. 

The only other composition that can claim honour, like the 
Mahabharata, is the Ramayana, which was also sung by 
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devotees. According to Dr. S.V. Kelker, this is the reason why 
these epics were known as 'Sung literature.' Anyhow, the whole 
treasure of the epics was preserved through these recitals. Dr. 
V.S. Suktankar mentions that Bhrgu, a descendant of the 
Brahmin race, got the song content of the Mahabharata from 
those bards and that the Brahmins in turn added their stories also 
to it. These additions can easily be detected. 5 According to him, 
the Bhargava material in the Mahabharata, concentrated mostly 
in the Upakhyanas, could not have been the work of Vrgasa, 
who, according to tradition, composed the story of the Bharata 
war without the episodic matter; nor can it be assigned to 
Vaisampayana, Vyasa's direct disciple, who recited it in the 
latter's presence as taught by him during Janamejaya’s Snake 
sacrifice. Sauti, the next reciter, cannot naturally be credited 
with the conversion of the 'Bharata' poem into the Mahabharata, 
but the frame story recording Sauti's recitation in the presence of 
Bhargava Saunaka clearly indicates that the 'Bharata' had at a 
critical stage of its evolution, passed into the exclusive sphere of 
the Bhrgus through the medium of the wandering ministres. The 
Bhrgus, who had specialized in dharma and niti, developed it by 
incorporating a large mass of didactic material. Thus they raised 
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the Mahabharata to the rank of a smriti, and combined popular 
instruction and edification along with entertainment. The 
didactic interludes form, in fact, an integral part of the original 
poem in its only form known to us, and the didactic and the 
narrative ingredients represent the two aspects of one and the 
same central idea of imparting the knowledge of Dharma. 

Many scholars, including Dahlmon Ludwig and Lassen, 
have denied historical reality to the poem and offered symbolic 
or allegorical explanations. Lassen, for instance, regarded the 
dramatic personae of the epic not as ordinary human beings but 
as historical characters. Ludwig pressed into service the Nature 
myth, and presented a symbolic interpretation of the epic. 
According to Dehlman, the epic was composed with the 
avowed and exclusive object of expounding all the different 
aspects of Hindu law in the widest sense of the term, not 
omitting even its historical and archaic features and oddities. 

There are further controversial opinions about the 
historical aspects of the present Mahabharata. The story of the 
Mahabharata begins with Saunaka, a Brahmin by origin, 
engaged in a sacrifice at Naimisaranya, which could only be 
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completed in 12 years. Among the many priests assembled at 
the sacrifice, Lomaharsana was the most prominent. When 
Ugrasravas, son of Lomoharsana, came there, all the priests 
assembled there wanted him to continue the process of telling 
stories. Soon he began describing his pilgrimages to the different 
holy places and temples. Meanwhile, he told the story of the 
lengthy sacrifice of Janamejaya, too. Then the rest of the story is 
presented as Vaisampayana telling the story to Janamejaya. 

At the start of the great battle, it is stated that Sanjaya 
continues to tell everything to the blind king Dhrtarastra. 
Moreover, there are many others also, who used to narrate the 
story of the Mahabharata during the course of the events. In 
truth, Sage Vyasa is the original composer of the Mahabharata. 
He might have been an eye- witness to many events described in 
it. He might have told these stories to his disciples. Vyasa, 
Krsna Dvaipayana by name, is said to be a Ciramjivi, meaning a 
person who has a long span of life or one who has life 
everlasting. To Smt. Eravati Karve, it may be that Vyasa is the 
prominent of all the Sutas who recited the story of the 
Mahabharata. 
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There are many controversial events described in the 
Mahabharata. For instance, there is a reference to the battle with 
Parasurama who lived in the Satyayuga. But the birth and life of 
Sree Rama is actually after this period. Secondly, it is highly 
improper to seek the advice of Bhisma to suggest the way by 
which Bhisma himself could be killed. It is highly hypothetical 
that, on the third day of the battle, Krsna is described as wielding 
the Sudarsana Cakra in hand in the battlefield. Meanwhile, it is 
noteworthy to describe Krsna as seen there with a whip in hand, 
for he is the charioteer of Arjuna. 

According to D.D. Kosambi, if a Mahabharata war had 
actually been fought, nearly fifty lakhs of fighting soldiers might 
have been killed in the 18 days of the battle between Delhi and 
Thanasar. He further indicates that one lakh thirty thousand 
chariots with their horses and an equal number of elephants and 
three times that number of fighting horses were deployed. This 
means that as many fighting soldiers and attendants also might 
have participated in this fight. 7 To him, such as army could not 
be supplied without a total population of twenty crores. He has 
opined that Indian population had never been upto this level 
before the British rule in India. He says that this number could 
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not have been reached, without plentiful and cheap iron and 
steel for ploughshares and farmer's tools. It is true that farmers in 
India had not even got ample supply of iron and steel before the 
6th century B.C. It is believed that the first biggest and vast 
military force in India was the one under king Chandragupta 
Maurya, who used to extract the maximum wealth from the 
newly developed Gangetic Valley. The terms Patti, Gulma, etc., 
indicating the fighting units in the Mahabharata, did not acquire 
that meaning before the Mauryan period. The heroes in the 
Mahabharata fought the war with bows and arrows. But cavalry 
appeared comparatively later in ancient Indian warfare. 

It has been mentioned earlier that the Mahabharata was in 
the custody of the Brahmins of the Bhrgu race. The epic got its 
vast size even before the rise and development of the Gupta 
reign. The tendency to enlarge the Mahabharata text was still 
continued by these Brahmins. In their own interest, these 
Brahmins wrote the Puranas and rearranged them. It is a notable 
fact that Lord Krishna had not a prominent role to play even in 
the first connected epic narrative. The studies of Sri. V.S. 
Sukthankar reveal the fact that the very first stanza ‘^reiqoj 
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etc. is a later interpolation to the Mahabharata, a pure 
Vaisnava composition. 

As per the evidence got from the later puranas, the Gupta 
kings were the regional rulers of places between Faizabad and 
Prayaga. This conclusion is supported by the idea in the 
Bhagavatgita. The earliest available reference to the 
Bhagavatgita is that made by Hieun-tsang. According to him, as 
per the order of a king, a Brahmin made a book which was later 
on adapted to the war. There were two Mahabharata texts, as 
per the Aswalayana Grhyasutra , in which Bharata and 
Mahabharata are referred to separately. This being the case, it is 
somewhat unbelievable that there was a long discourse on 
philosophic thoughts for three hours, in the forefront of the war 
where two enraged forces were standing face to face to confront. 
Even then, there is evidence in history that brothers or even 
fathers and sons confronted each other for power and wealth. 

The style of the Mahabharata itself is not only one of 
Itihasa, Akyana and Purana, but also of Kavya, Dharmasastra, 
Arthasastra, Kamasastra, Moksa sastra and Niti sastra. According 
to Sulfthankar, the war was a conflict between the principles of 
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Dharma and Adharma, between good and evil, between justice 
and injustice, in which the contending parties are represented as 
incarnations of Devas and Asuras and the war as ending in the 
victory of Dharma. The projection of the story into a cosmic 
background shows that the Bharata war was a mere phase in 
cosmic evolution and that Srikrsna was indeed the incarnation of 
Visou Narayana. Similarly, the five Pandava brothers - 
Yudhistrira, Bhima, Arjuna and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva 
- were the incarnations of Dharma, Vayu, Indra and the Asvins 
respectively; the Kauravas were the incarnations of Asuras, 
Daityas, Danavas, and Raksasas. Thus, for instance, Dhrtarastra 
was an incarnation of Hamsa, son of Arista, and Durodhana and 
his brothers were the Pulastya demons. Duryodrana and Sakuni 
were respectively Kali and Dvapara . 8 

Even though the Mahabharata preaches Dharma and Niti 
of a high level, almost all the women characters give us a varied 
picture of the social life of that time. They had to suffer too much 
of pain and misery, and even to sacrifice their lives. There is not 
a single person who advocates the cause of the womenfolk, 
except Vidura who interferes when Draupati is dragged to the 
assembly of King Dhrtarashtra by Dussasana. 
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There are controversial arguments about the great war and 
the characters depicted in the Mahabharata. Scholars like 
Mr.Dutta, Mr. Weber and others believe that the Pandavas must 
have been drawn as mythical heroes because there is no 
mention of them in contemporary Vedic literature, while the 
personages who figure in the Mahabharata war are frequently 
met with . 9 And some scholars argue that the absence of the 
mention of the Pandavas and the Mahabharata war in the Vedic 
literature, which does not purport to be a history of events, 
cannot be taken to prove that the Pandavas never existed or that 
the war was never fought; nor can they, from the actions 
ascribed to them, be looked upon as imaginary heroes. So, 
essentially, the Mahabharata is a history, but while narrating the 
history, the ambitions aspirations, sufferings and miseries of the 
characters are also added, since they are part of human life. 
There is not at all divine interference to rescue man. The limits 
and fickleness of human life are exposed. Hence, the 
Mahabharata proposes and exhibits the true nature of human life 
and never presents a dream world. 
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Mahabharatha War Fact and Fiction 


There are contradictory opinions about the date of 
composition of the Mahabharata. Indians prefer to believe that 
the Mahabharata was written earlier than 300 BC. But some 
European scholars are emphatic in their assertion that the epic 
does not represent any particular period. Indians generally 
believe that the story of the Mahabharata is an event that actually 
happened near the end of the Dvapara Yuga and the beginning 
of Kaliyuga. 

There is divergence of views among the scholars on the 
nature of the epic. According to A.A. Macdonell, the 
Mahabharata existed, very much in its present shape, about AD 
350. It was the period of the Gupta dynasty in India which 
lasted from AD 320-647. The greatest Gupta emperors were 
Chandragupta I (320.AD to 335), Samudra Gupta (335-376), 
Chandragupta II (376-415), Kumara Gupta (415 to 455), Skanda 
Gupta (455-467) and Buddha Gupta (477 to 495). 11 All the 
above- mentioned kings were great patrons of arts. Apart from 
sculpture and painting, the Gupta period was famous for the 
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renaissance of classical Sanskrit language and the creation of 

many great works of Sanskrit literature as we know them today. 

The period was also marked by great religious tolerance. 

Bertrand Russell, in his famous book, A History of Western 

Philosophy, writes : “The most notable (development of the 

period from 350 A.D to 1400 AD) was the power of the church. 

The church brought philosophic beliefs into closer relation to 

social and political circumstances, than it ever had before— 

The church is a social institution built upon a creed, partly 

12 

philosophic, partly concerned with secret history.” 

Thus, it is interesting to note that even as the power of the 
church was growing in the Orient, a great epic was taking shape, 
not with any intention to counter the religious power of Europe, 
but on the contrary to make known to the world that a totally 
different religious stream also existed. May be, the Guptas did 
not succeed as much as the Europeans did in propagating 
religious thought, but that is a matter for historians and 
researchers to excavate. 

Dr. Sengupta assigns 2449 BC to the great war fought. 13 
R.C. Datta assigns the 13 th or the 14 th century BC to the event 14 
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N. Jagannatha Rao thinks that the war of Kuruksetra was fought 
in 1139 BC. 15 K.V. Abhyankar pi aces the great war circa 300 
BC. P.V. Kane believes that the war was fought in 3101 BC. 16 
Winternitz has suggested that it covers a period ranging from the 
4 th century BC to the 4 th century A.D. Again, according to him, 
the Mahabharata is not earlier than 400 BC because (1) the 
Vedas are silent about the war of Kuruksetra; (2) the Vedic 
literature does not mention it ; (3) the leading characters of the 
Mahabharata are not mentioned in the Vedas, although 
references to some of them are present in works which belong to 
Yajurveda. Referring to the casualities of the Kuruksetra war, the 
Mahabharata informs us that one billion, sixty-six crore and 
twenty thousand soldiers were killed and twenty-four thousand 
and one hundred and sixty-five were missing, and only ten 
persons survived. 18 

It is generally believed that the Mahabharata battle was 
the first recorded authentic event in the ancient history of India. 
Although there have been many altercations over many maidens 
described in this epic, the battle fought on the plains of 
Kuruksetra has indeed been found true by many historians 
including Mr Madok, and Mr. Velandi Ayyar. In fact, Madak 
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fixes the date of the Mahabharata war on the basis of 


astronomical data and argues that the vernal equinox at the time 
of the war was in Punar Vasu. So he believes that at least seven 
thousand years must have gone by since the war 19 Eropean 
scholars believed that the great war must have been fought in 
1500 B.C., and cite as their source, Visnupurana, a work that 
most closely follows the definition of Pancalaksna Purana ( a 
Purana which deals with five specified topics). In the fourth 
book of Visnupurana, there is a comprehensive list of dynasties, 
individuals and events. Going by the norms of historiography, 
one can say that he human dynasties and their related branches 
were spread through an interval of about 12 centuries prior to 
the Mahabharata war. It can also be said that the War might 

have taken place at least fourteen centuries before the birth of 

20 

Christianity. This points to the fact that the regal dynasties of 
India must have begun their rule at least two thousand six 
hundred years before that date. The scholar Velandi Ayyar has 
calculated the exact date of the battle as the fourteenth October, 
1194 BC. However, there is also strong belief that the war took 
place in 3101 BC. This is based on the generally accepted belief 
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in India that the beginning of the 20 th century also marked the 
passage of 5000 years since the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 21 

Yet another school of thought believes that the holy war 
was fought on the grounds of Kuruksetra at the junction between 
the end of the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Age of Iron 
(Kaliyuga). 

The modern British poet, Ted Hughes, says in his Tales 
From Ovid. 

After this, third in order, 

The age of Brass 
Brought a brazen people, 

Souls fashined on the same anvil 
As the blades their hands snatched lop 
Before they cooled, But still 
Mankind listened deeply 
To the harmony of the whole creation 
And aligned 

Every action to the greater order 
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And not to the moment’s blind 


Apparent opportunity 
Last comes the age of Iron. 

And the day of evil dawns. 

Modesty, 

Loyalty, 

Truth, 

a a 

Go up like a mist — a morning sigh off a gravegard. 

During the Kaliyuga, moral deviations were very common. 
The unpardonable acts of Bhima disfiguring the thigh of 
Duryodhana, and Asvathama seeking vengeance by killing 
innocent men and children in sleep, are examples of 
expediency and loss of morality. The poet describes the winds of 
change that swept through the minds of people during the Age of 
Brass and the Age of Iron. Ovid (the Vyasa of Greek Literature) 
says that during the age of Brass, people grew violent and ready 
to kill even their own brothers. However, there still was a belief 
in the order of nature and a fear of impulsive action. In the Age 
of Iron, there is nothing but evil. Modesty, loyalty, truth, and 
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similar virtues are all lost like “a morning sigh off a graveyard”. 
The Kaliyuga is said to have begun with the death of Krishna on 
February 17, 2100 BC, thus dating the Mahabharata war to 31 38 
BC (it may be noted that Krishna died 38 years after the war). 
Historical details notwithstanding, the extant written version of 
the Mahabharata can be traced to the period, 400-100 B.C. The 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune, has been doing 
commendable effort to know more about the Mahabharata. The 
age of the text and problems regarding the historical accuracy of 
accounts as given in the epic have come in for a lot of critical 
scrutiny. There are many who still believe that the Mahabharata 
gives the history not only of the people of India but of the whole 
mankind. Judging by the extent of proof currently available, one 
can say that the Mahabharata is a blend of history, myth, and 
treatises on ethics. 

In fixing the date of the Mahabharata , based on internal 
and external evidence, some general principle or a paradigm has 
to be evolved. May be, a safe starting point would be a look into 
the social and epistemological conditions that prevailed at the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. 
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Although it has been said that the great battle took place 
during the middle of the Brahmanical period, the one that 
followed the Manthra period of the Vedic age, the argument 
gains validity more on the grounds of language and literary style 
than one any sociological theory or documents. The language 
used by Vyasa stands on a par with the one used in the 
Upanishads. Also, many of the descriptions used in the 
Mahabharata, like those of rulers, soldiers, palaces and castles, 
bear sufficient proof of the period in which the war would have 
taken place. 

It has already been stated that the Kaliyuga began with the 
death of Krishna 35 years after the war. Since the Kali Calendar 
begins with 3102 BC, it may be documented that the great war 
might have taken place either in 3137BC or thereabout. Further, 
there is astrological evidence to prove that the Kaliyuga must 
have begun with a grand planetary conjunction. The great 
astronomer, Aryabhatta, makes mention of this in his treatise on 
astronomy. Modern technology of computer and software, which 
can recreate the sky of any day on the computer screen, has 
revealed that there was indeed a conjunction of the planets on 
February 17 th 3102 BC., as taken by Aryabhatta. This may only 



be a coincidence. A few other theories relating to the date of 
the Mahabharata war should also be mentioned. One theory 
states that the war must have taken place some time around 
1000 BC. Western Indologists take this as the most reasonable 
date, because it is based not only on archaeological data but also 
on other historical details like the Aryan invasion. 1924 BC is 
another year quoted by scholars on scriptures, and by 
Indologists. This is based on Puranic genealogies that establish a 
period of a minimum of 10 centuries between the Mahabharata 
war and the rule of the Nandas (424 BC ). Although this would 
suggest that the war took place in 1424 BC. But Pargiter 24 , the 
great Puranic scholar, argues that there was a mistake in 
documenting the number of years that elapsed between the war 
and the Nanda dynasty. According to him, instead of 1500, the 
year 1000, 1015, 1050 could have been written down, and 
hence the mistake. So, if we take Pargiter’s view, the war could 
have taken place in 1924 BC. A third theory on the date of the 
Mahabharata is based on Brhat Samhita by Varahamihira. In the 
15 th Chapter of his book, Varahamihira claims that the saka era 
began 2526 years after the rule of King Yudhisthira. If Saka era 
means Salivahana era, which began in 78 AD, then the argument 
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that the Mahabharata war took place In 2442 BC could be 
accepted. 

The Mahabharata clearly belongs to a period of great kings 
and fighters. Going by available evidence, it would be logical to 
fix the date of the war as 3137 BC. The other theories also have 
their locus standi. Scholars, Indologists and researchers seem to 
favour 3137 BC as the most probable date of the beginning of 
the war. 

In spite of what has been said above, the Mahabharata is 
not just a historical document that by some accident of history 
acquired scriptural status. When the great epic was finally 
crafted into proper form, the contents had to undergo 
transformation which was perhaps unprecedented either in 
historiography or literary history. Thus, the Mahabharata has 
now become a commingling of fact and fiction. Perhaps one 
should also add that the epic provides the first example of “meta- 
narrative” spoken about by post-modern historians. Today, the 
Mahabharata is looked up on as kaleidoscope of fact, myth, 
interpolations and discourses. 
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In the Collected Essays of A.K. Ramanujan, there is one on 
“Repetition in the Mahabharata ”. Ramanujan says. No Hindu 
ever reads the Mahabharata for the first time.’ He says it is 
always read in translation or in the form of bits and pieces or 
through stories retold by grandparents or through re-reading in 
the media in the form of plays or films. The Mahabharata 
provides materials and allusions to every artistic genre from plays 
to proverbs, from folk performance to movies, T.V.... 

In a recent book on history, C.Behan MC Cullagh speaks 
about three kinds of historical narrative: common-sense narrative 
(using common sense ideas to tell the story of some historical 
subject), colligatory narratives (describing a kind of pattern of 
events the historian has noticed), and summary interpretations 

*5 7 

(illustrating a general summary account of a subject). The 
Mahabharata is a unique kind of epic in the sense that it blends 
into itself elements of all the three kinds of narratives mentioned 
above. It is a “common-sense narrative” because it traces the 
history of a continuous historical subject, namely, the story of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas ; it has a colligatory pattern because 
of the totalizing structure that the epic has ; and, it is also a 
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summary interpretation because the it offers a credible, fair and 
intelligible account of a series of events. 

The Mahabharata as a Dharmasastra 

The Mahabharata is indeed a Dharmasastra par excellence, 
presenting as it does, systematic law and general morality. 
Dharma represents not only the foundation on which the whole 
stately edifice of the Mahabharata has been created, but also, to 
great extent, its material. The character of the Mahabharata as a 
Dharmasastra of smrti will be evident from the three main 
divisions of the smrtis as seen in the discourse on 
Varnasramadharma, or acara, Sradhha, Dayabhaga or 
Vyavahara, Prayascitta and the rest. 

The exposition of Dharma in its wider concept is given in 
the Santi and Anusasana - Parvas, comprising the Rajadharma or 
the duties of the king, the king being the recognized head of the 
governmental machinery which regulates the socio-political 
structure. Apad-dharma or conduct in times of calamity is 
applicable, especially to the first two varnas of the Indian 
society, when the ordinary modes of life and conduct are not 
possible. Another is the Moksa dharma, or emancipation from 
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liability to rebirth, which is the highest goal of human existence. 
The last is Danadharma or liberality. These two Parvas, Santi and 
Anusasana, contain the words of truth, fraught with Dharma and 
artha, coming from the mouth of Bhisma to those assembled to 
listen towards on duty on morality. The highest moral lesson, 
however, seems to be the cultural value of suffering which alone 
elevates and ennobles us, keeping us constantly rooted in 
dharma , T£^<T ^ ^TTMft . 

This is the advice to Draupadi in the Vanaparva and through her 
to every man in the world also. What is easily secured is as 
easily lost and that is the reason perhaps why almost all the epics 
in the world emphasize this aspect of human suffering as a 
proper corrective to our attitude to life. And even this is 
sublimated in true Indian fashion, by exhibiting the vanity of 
earthly glories and thus commending the relinquishing of desire. 

The domain of the Arthasastra is covered by the discourses 
on Rajadharma, or the theory and practice of government and 
statecraft, in its different aspects - kingship, republics, ministers, 
administrative organizations, treasury, taxation, fourfold policy, 
army, interstate and foreign relations, etc. 
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Besides the above characteristics, the Mahabharata 
represents the synthesis of different religious dharmas and 
philosophical systems. Its value for reconstruction of the 
cultural life of the people of ancient India cannot be over¬ 
estimated. It has given both material and spiritual inspiration to 
poets, artists and lawgivers, it has proved itself to be a source of 
joy and a means of moral instruction. The truth is that Vyasa has 
touched upon every subject under the sun. It is again said that 
the Mahabharata outweighs the four vedas, and is the fifth Veda 
for all people, irrespective of caste, creed and sex, as 
distinguished from the other four vedas, which closed their doors 
to women and Sudras. The appellation Mahabharata is said to 
have been conferred on it on account of its superiority to any 
other work. 


\ s 



The epic is a mirror of life expressing effectively the strong 
passions of the human breast : Duryodhana’s greed and 
jealousy, Draupati’s grim determination, Yudhistira’s steadfast 
devotion to duty coupled with his love of gambling, and the 
like, and it depicts how human life is a compromise on the line 
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of least resistance between the higher and the lower instincts of 
man and how only very few of the gifted souls alone respond to 
the call of duty. 

Vyasa says that the purpose of writing the Mahabharata is 
to engrave dharma on the hearts of man. In the Bhagavat Gita , 
Krsna says: “Whenever righteousness (dharma) becomes lax, O 
Arjuna and injustice (Adharma) arises, then I send myself forth 
to protect the good and bring evildoers to destruction ; for the 
secure establishment of Dharma, I come into being age after age 
- I was born to destroy the destroyers.” The Mahabharata does 
not depict the conflict between the two sides as a battle between 
right and wrong. The Pandavas are not perfect, and several who 
fight for the Kauravas are truly noble, such as Bhisma, Drona, 
and in some ways even Kama. In short, each rule of war is 

eventually broken by the Pandavas : Bhisma is shot by Arjuna 

/ 

when he lays down his arms before Sikhandi ; Arjuna kills 
Jayadratha at “night” when Krsna darkens the sun; Arjuna shoots 
Krsna when unarmed, even though the Mahabharata repeatedly 
lays down that one should not attack one who is not clad in a 
coat-of-mail or who does not possess arrows or other weapons or 
whose weapons and armours are broken. 30 The same idea is 
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found in the Manusmrti also. 31 Bhima crushes Duryodhana’s 
thigh. Duryodhana accuses Krsna of unfair conduct but Krsna 
responds with two defences : that it was his own deceit at dice 
that began this conflict, and that it was in order to defeat a 
greater evil; “The gods have destroyed demons in the past in this 
way.” Duryodhana bitterly replies that the Pandavas could 
never have won without cheating, to which Krsna agrees : right 
does not always triumph by ideal and unstilled means. “There 
are limits to the extent an individual can be moral in an immoral 
society”. Krishna tells Yudhistira : “Sometimes one protects 
dharma by forgetting it”. 

In the Bhagavat Gita, Arjuna fears how killing family 
members in this dilemma can he reached into a fact that a 
warrior must kill to fulfil his duty. Further, the cry of Yudhistira 
is: “where dharma is, there is victory.” But in contrast is Kama’s 
lament at his death that his righteousness did not make him 
victorious. The Mahabharata prohibits the killing of one who is 

32 

sleeping. But this rule is violated by Asvathama. Krtavarma, 
and Krpacarya, who belonged to the side of the Kauravas. Manu 
also prescribes that one should abstain from killing one who is 
sleeping, sitting, or standing on ground (not in readiness for 
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attack), seriously wounded, frightened, etc. 33 Whatever be the 
meaning of Dharma in a particular context, it always imposes 
certain limitations on human conduct. As pointed out by 
Sukthankar, it has, at its basis, a belief in the conservation of 
moral values”, and it “ presupposes an eternal moral order”. 34 It 
is true that one person’s dharma may be another’s sin. This 
doctrine distinguishes Hindu thought from religions such as 
Judeo - Christianity and Islam, which teach universal or absolute 
moral codes. 

History of social background in the Mahabharata 

Society, as depicted in the Mahabharata, was divided into 
four varnas, viz. Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. But 
the word ‘caste’ is never mentioned, though different groups of 
castes existed. One of such groups is the ‘Sutas’. The Ksatriyas 
occupied an important place. It is evident from the fact that all 
the leading characters of the epic belong to this class. Being 
regarded as the easiest and best way to heaven, 35 fighting has 
been unanimously prescribed as one of the most important 
duties of the Ksatriyas in the Mahabharata . 36 The Brahmins also 
occupied a prominent role in the society. The Sutas were treated 
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as a caste but no particular position in the lineage of caste as 
such was assigned to them. Their position, as explained by 
Salya, is as follows; Sudras are the servants of all the three 
sections, viz., Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas, while the Sutas 
are the servants of only Brahmins and Ksatriyas. Thus their 
position is in between the two upper sections, and the two lower 
sections. They followed separate customs and practices of their 
own. Kama mentions this amidst his talks with Kunti. Many 
women from the lower castes were married to men of upper 
castes. But it is funny that the caste of the children of these 
women is not at all mentioned. 

The Nagas are mentioned as kings in the Mahabharata, 
and the Ksatriyas married the children of the Nagas. But, the 
caste of the children born, and their names, are never 
mentioned. They bear the names of birds and animals as their 
surnames. And hence they are supposed to be tribesmen. 

Patriarchal system of succession was prevalent then. The 
royal families were named after the cities or capitals where they 
settled. They received girls from other families as wives for their 
princes. The custom that existed then, regarding women, was 
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different from the one that we see in later periods. The system 
prevalent then was that in order to have progeny, women had to 
receive other persons also, if their husbands desired so. No 
woman who escaped from the bondage of enemies was given up 

37 

even if she was overpowered by the enemies. 

In the epic period, the woman generally held a quite 
respectable position in the society. She was like a temple. 
Polygamy existed especially in higher circles but there was no 
child marriage. It is a fact that all the great heroines in the 
Mahabharata, such as Kunti, Draupati, Subhadra and Uttara, 
were married at a grown- up age, though it is quite possible that 
in certain strata of society, early marriages, here and there, might 
have begun to take place. They were not a regular practice and 
were strongly condemned, whenever they took place, as 
unwholesome social practices. It is also a fact that we do not 
find instances of widow remarriage in the Mahabharata , but 
references to Niyoga are plentiful. 

The Mahabharata strongly prohibits raising arms against 
women 38 even if one be in deep anger, because they are 
avadhya ( and ahimsya (3tftw), meaning not deserving 
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murder or violence. Thy should always be pardoned. Valmiki 
also held the same view. In the war of Kuruksetra, this rule was 
observed by Bhisma even at the cost of his life. We know from 
the Mahabharata that women also accompanied their near and 

39 

dear ones in the battle-field and lived with them in their camps. 

The Mahabharata repeatedly lays down that one should 
not attack one who does not posses arrows or other weapons, or 
whose weapons and arrows are broken. Those who are sleeping 
should not be killed, says the Mahabharata Ct cJ’ett effzfr 

ET^cf: Mahabharata. Sauptika V. II). But this rule also 
was violated by Asvatthama. It also prohibits killing of an 
ambassador, the mouthpiece of a king 40 (T ^ 

The spiritual class consisting of Brahmins was not 
to be injured if engaged in the duties prescribed for its varna. The 
Mahabharata says that in the time of war, special care should be 
taken of wealthy persons. 41 And a donor should be neither killed 
nor attacked. Children and old men, being unfit for fighting, 
were to be exempted from the injuries of war. 42 

According to the Mahabharata , the following should not be 
attacked or injured : one in distress, wounded, one having no 
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progeny, one who is tired, one who is eating or drinking, one 
who is mad, one who is engaged in incomplete work, one who 
is a gate- keeper, one who does menial services, one who is 
wounded, one who is a non- combatant, one who has run away 
from the battle-field, one who is coming for a shelter, one who 
has folded his hand, begging to be pardoned. Among the 
domestic animals, the cow was not allowed to be killed. The 
violation of these rules is seen in the Mahabharata itself. The 
Ramayana also gives an identical list of such rules. 43 




Hell^RTT T4 RT T I) Manu also exempts one 

who is sleeping, sitting or standing on ground, not in readiness 
for attack, seriously wounded, frightened, engaged in fighting 
with someone else, weaponless, a non- combatant or a mere 
spectator of war, a eunuch who says “ I am thine, naked, and 
one in distress," etc.” 44 


It is a fact that polyandry was unknown among the Vedic 
Aryans. Thus the Pandavas’ marriage to Drupati seems to point 
to the adoption of an indigenous custom, and the dark-skinned 
hero or god of the indigenous people of that area, certainly did 
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not belong to the Aryan immigrants. Whereas the Kauravas were 
allied with the Vedic tribes to the north of their realm, the 
Pandavas were obviously in league with the indigenous people 
who still held sway to the east and to the south of the area of 
Aryan settlement. The victory of the Pandavas thus meant the 
emergence of a new synthesis based on marital and political 
alliances with the indigenous people. 

It is a notable fact that there is not much evidence for the 
custom of Sati in the Mahabharata. Madri, of course, burnt 
herself on the pyre of her dead husband, King Pandu. But we do 
not find the widows of the fallen heroes of the Mahabharata 
were immolating themselves with the dead bodies of their 
husbands. 

It is a fact that the main theme of the Mahabharata is the 
war of Kuruksetra; hence it lays due emphasis on the nature of 
war and the methods by which it should be waged. Besides the 
war rules and regulations, the social background during that 
period can also be understood from it. It is also a fact that even 
though these circumstances existed, we do not know how the 
common people and common soldiers behaved and practised 
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their ways. Many important characters depicted in the 
Mahabharata were guilty of violation of existing social laws. But 
there were serious attempts to justify their lapses. However, 
these violations of social principles and rules always find 
expression in every civilized society, even this day. 

History of Cultural contacts of India as Depicted in the 
Mahabharata 

It was generally believed that Indians were stay-at-home 
people and their culture and civilization were confined to the 
natural boundaries of India. Some scholars observe that Indians 
of ancient time lived a life of complete isolation and were 
completely cut off from the rest of the world. To them, India had 
never undertaken any sea voyage. But, researches and 
investigation made by some scholars reveal that Indians had 
very intimate and cordial relations with a number of foreign 
countries. So, India’s civilization spread to these neighbouring 
countries. It has been proved that the people of the Indus Valley 
had commercial contacts with the people of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, etc., as early as the third millennium B.C. Vedic 
literature also gives us references to voyages. According to some 
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scholars, India first established political contacts with Persia and 
with Greece, around the middle of the sixth and the third century 
B.C. respectively. This contact resulted in the exchange of 
cultural ideas between these countries. Besides, the Greek and 
Persian traditions suggest that Indian Brahmins settled in Persia, 
Asia Minor and Alexandria. Socrates of Athens is said to have 
discussed numerous philosophical problems with the Brahmins 
in the 3 rd century B.C. According to some traditions, Plato also 
came into contact with some Indians during the course of his 
educational tour and was greatly influenced by the Indian 
culture. As an evidence of this, the scholars point out that some 
theories and similes used by Plato are identical with those found 
in the Vedic literature. In their opinion, Plato’s conception of 
society in the ideal state is also said to be based on the Indian 
caste system. 

Scholars like Aurel Slein, whose valuable researches and 
findings reveal the vast extent of Indian cultural influences from 
central Asia in the north to tropical Indonesia in the south, and 
from the border lands of Persia to China and Japan, show that 
ancient India was the radiation centre of civilization. Likewise, 
the Indian merchants, missionaries and adventurers, who settled 
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down abroad, served to introduce the Indian customs, manners, 
philosophy, religions, rituals, literature, fine arts, etc. This 
process of Indianisation in the third century BC continued till 
the thirteenth century AD. In the light of the above-mentioned 
references, we can agree with the scholars that Indians in 
ancient times had never led a lonely life. 

Besides these references, Vedic literature also gives us 
some information about the Aryans' knowledge of seas and 
ships. From this we can understand the contacts of the Vedic 
Aryans with the outside world. Whether the Aryans in the 
Rigveda times had knowledge of the seas and ships is still a 
matter of controversery among scholars. The references in the 
Rgveda to the treasures of the ocean, gains of trade, ship with 
hundred oars, ship-wreck etc., according to some, indicate that 
the Vedic Aryans had definitely some knowledge of seas and 
ships. A passage in the Rgveda seems to represent Varuna as 
having the knowledge of the sea-routes, along which vessels 
moved. 45 The same text, as interpreted by some scholars, 
contains other references to Indian merchants sending out ships 
to foreign countries in pursuit of gain. 46 
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However, it is generally agreed that the two epics, the 
Valmiki Ramayana and the Mahabharata, underwent several 
redactions and interpolations and hence they in the present form 
cannot be assigned to any definite dates. Secondly, both of them 
in the present form contain numerous episodes, some of which 
do not appear to be fully consistent with the central themes of 
these two epics. We are able to glean from the epic, especially 
from Adi, Sabha, Aranya, Bhisma and Santi Parvas much 
information about the close cultural and sociological contacts 
between India and her neighbouring countries. Like this, the 
author or the authors of this epic give us names of several 
countries, mountains, rivers and places, but without any 
sequence and directions in which the countries or mountains 
lay. This attitude towards the geography of the country has 
created serious difficulties in identifying not only the distant 
countries but also different regions within the country itself. 
These difficulties result in the proper assessment of the extent of 
contacts between one region of the country and another, as well 
as between India and her neighbours. 

In any case, the geographical allusions in the Sabhaparva 
and the identifications of the names of various tribes and 
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monarchies which appeared at the time of the Rajasuya sacrifice 
to pay tribute to Yudhistira are, however, important according to 
the above-mentioned facts. After establishing the capital at 
Indraprasta, Yudhistira wished to conduct the great Rajasuya 
sacrifice, and he asked his four brothers to conquer the countries 
in all the four directions. Arjuna, Bhima, Sahadeva and Nakula 
were sent respectively towards the north, east, south and the 
west. Each one of them returned to the capital after conquering 
many countries, mountains, rivers, and tribes. Their conquests 
are described in detail in the Digvijaya Parva which is a sub¬ 
section of the Sabha Parva. The Upayanaparva also refers to the 
names of these countries and tribes whose representatives came 
to pay tributes to the Pandavas at the time of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice. Both these sub-sections of the Sabha Parva provide a 
lot of information about the national and international contacts 
of the country and its geography. Like these subdivisions of the 
epic, the Santi, Bhisma, Adi, Aranya sections also give details 
about geography and inter-regional contacts. The names of the 
countries and tribes mentioned in this epic connected with the 
victory and Rajasuya sacrifice of the Pandavas give us some 
details of the contacts of India with them. Some of these 
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neighbouring countries can be identified, like the names of 
Durdas, Kamboji, Lahos, Rasikas, Yavanas, Sakas, Kiratas, 
Romans etc. 

Thus, let us try to identify some of these countries or the 
tribes through the various references found in the other books 
and the opinions of scholars. The Dardas 47 , mentioned in the 
Sabhaparva, according to the scholars, are the people of 
Dardistan which includes all the countries lying between the 
Hinduqush and Koghan. Some scholars like Biddulpt are of the 
opinion that the word ‘Dued’. Another country mentioned in the 
epic is Kamboja. 48 The identification of this country is of great 
difficulty. Various notes on Kamboja can be gleaned in Indian 
literature and Sanskrit inscriptions, 49 In the Sabhaparva, it is 
mentioned that the horses, cows, camels, chariots, cloths made 
of sheep’s wool and furs, shawls, skins, blankets, etc, were 
brought by the Kambojas as the choicest items of presentation to 
Yudhistira 50 . It appears that the Kambojas were a very important 
people during the Mahabharata period. Their identification is 
somewhat doubtful. Different scholars identify them with 
different peoples in different parts of India. Lassen places the 
Kamboja country with some doubt, to the south of Kashgar and 
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the east of modern Kafristan. Sylvian Lavi identifies it with 
Kafristan itself. According to Jayachandra Vidyalankar, it should 
be identified with Badakshan and the Pamirs. There are many 
more theories in this regard but they need not be enumerated. 
This shows that all the existing theories enable the historians to 
identify the Kamboja are expectations. 

The Yavanas have been frequently referred to in the 
Sabhaparva. 51 It mentions the conquest of the Yavanas by 
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Nakula. The same parva records that ambassadors were sent to 
the countries of the Yavanas. The same Parva gives us an idea 
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that Sahadeva sent as embassy to Yavanangar. The city of the 
Yavanas has been identified with Alexandria. The Santiparva 54 
also refers to the siezure of Mathura by the Yavanas and 
Kambojas. The name of a brave Yavana, named Dattamitra, is 
also referred to in the Mahabharata. It is also a well known fact 
that the term 'Yavana' has been used for the Greeks. It is notable 
that, if these identifications are correct, we are led to believe that 
there were some definite diplomatic contracts between India and 
the Greek colonies. 
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The Kiratas are frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
particularly along with the Cinas. Different scholars place them 
in different regions. According to Moti Chandra, the term ‘Kirata’ 
implies a nature of Kiratadesa on the Himalayan country lying 
between Dukdosi and the Karki river in Nepal. From the 
description, of upayana 55 , it seems that the Kiratas were living on 
the slopes of the Himalayas. Some references to the Kiratas' 
wealth of gold, silver, gems, sandalwood and textile clearly, 
indicate that they might have been associated with the regions of 
Suvarnadvipa. Thus, the connection of the Kirtas with the Cinas 
indicates the fact that the Indians came to know of the Chinese 
people through the eastern routes. They are considered as the 
eastern people having affinities with the Kiradas, who were of 
the Indo-Mongoloid group. They inhabited the Tibet — Butmese 
regions and also the Himalayan and East Indian territories. The 
term ‘Kirata’ is a derivation from Kiranti or Kirati, the name of a 
group of people living in eastern Nepal. 

The Sakas have also been referred to repeatedly in the 
Mahabharata. The Sabha Parva mentions the victory of Nalquk 
over them. 56 The Udyoga Parva mentions the fact that the Sakas 
fought on the side of the Kurus. 57 Besides these Parva-s, the 
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Aranyaka, Santi, Anusasana, Drona, Kama Parva-s mention the 

✓ 

Sakas along with the Yavanas, Kiratas, Gandharvas and Cinas 
with a title variation in the names of the tribal peoples. 

According to some scholars, it may be undoubtedly stated 
that the Sakas originally belonged to central Asia and from there 
they migrated to India. All these references bear witness to the 
presence of those tribes in the India of the time of the epic. 

Cina has also been referred to in the Mahabharata. It 
appears that the term 'Cina' stood more for the Chinese people 
then for China as a country. These references of the 
Mahabharata , therefore, throw some light on the nature of the 
contacts between the Indian and the Chinese peoples. Further, 
the references in the Sabha parva 58 reveal that king Bhagadatta of 
Pragjyothisa or Assam was surrounded by the Kirata's and the 
Cinas. They are also mentioned as forming the retinue of 
Bhagadetta, the king of Assam. 59 In the Bhisma Parva , it is 
mentioned that the corps of the Kirata's and yellow-coloured 
Cinas in the army of Bhagadetta appeared like a forest of 

Karnikaras. The Vana Parva describes the arrival of the Pandava 

• • 

brothers in the country of the Kirata king Subahu, after crossing 
the country of the Cinas in the course of their trek through the 
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Himalayan territory . The Sabda Parva refers to the Cinas along 
with Hunas and some Himalayan peoples. Therefore, the Cinas 
may be taken as the people of Southern China. 

The Mahabharata refers to another country or people, 
'Roma', which deserves our attention. The term 'Roma' in 
Mahabharata has been interpreted as the name of the country of 
Romans. It is well known that Indians had close contacts with 
the Roman world from at least the Mauryan times of the 3rd 
century B.C. The Sabda Parva mentions 60 the arrival of Roman 
envoys at the time of the Rajasuya to present gifts to Yadhistira. 
Some of the scholars opine that whatever might have been the 
case, it proves beyond doubt that Indians were familiar with the 
Romans, if not with the city of Roma. Like the Romans, the 
Paradas are a tribe referred to in the Upayana Parva at least 
twice. Once it places them to the west of the Indians and next it 
links them with Bactrians. 61 Some scholars identify them as a 
tribe of Central Asia. 

There are many tribes and countries referred to in the 
Mahabharata. Some of them have not yet been identified. There 
is controversy over the question whether they are myth or reality. 
Eminent scholars have accepted the fact of interpolations in the 
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accounts of the tribes and countries, even if the significant events 
narrated in the epic are historical realities. 

Social condition of the women in the period of the 
Mahabharata 

Man and woman are like the two wheels of a cart, without 
either of whom no progress is possible: the one is incomplete 
without the other. It is, no doubt, true that in a patriarchal 
pattern of family life, man is in a more privileged position than 
woman. However, from the early literary records of the Indians, 
it is clear that the woman in the family was in no way made to 
live a life of subjugation. According to A.S. Altekar, "The degree 
of freedom given to woman to move about in society and to take 
part in its public life gives a good idea of the nature of its 
administration and enables us to know how far it had realised 
the difficult truth that women too have a contribution of their 
own to make to its development and progress." 

As in almost all patriarchal societies, the birth of a female 
child in ancient India was not welcome as that of a son. The 
Atharva veda contains charms and rituals to ensure the birth of a 
son in preference to that of a daughter. In the Brahmana 
literature, there is one passage observing that while the son is the 
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hope of the family, the daughter is the source of trouble to it. 64 A 
similar idea occurs in the, Mahabharata 65 . The authors of Smrti 
opine that the daughter is no less than a son. The position of a 
daughter is equal to that of a son in the family. In the age of the 
Puranas, the glory of a daughter is established more. The custom 
of worshipping the daughter is still prevailing in our society. 
Srimad Bhagavata also includes some verses in honour of a 
woman as daughter. 

Marriage 

Marriage is the most important of all rituals. The 
Mahabharata observes that "friendship and marriage should take 
place between those alone whose wealth is similar and whose 
learning is of equal status." 66 According to Manu there are ten 
kinds of families to be avoided in marriage, viz., those in which 
the rituals are not performed, in which there is no male progeny, 
which are devoid of vedic studies, which suffer from diseases 
like epilepsy, leprosy etc. 67 Further, the Mahabharata indicates 
that generally girls were married at a mature age. Manu 
recommends that the age of the bridegroom and the bride should 
be 30 and 10, or 21 and 7. 69 
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Woman as wife 


In the Vedas, a wife has been given the highest position in 
her husband's home. Rgveda mentions that the wife is the home 
herself. 70 In the Atharva Veda , a wife is compared to the axle of a 
wheel and thus is described as the root of a household. 71 In the 
Rgveda, the wife is called the benefactor of the whole family. 
According to Vedic Sukta, a wife deserves the status of a queen 
in her husband's home. In the words of Manu, a wife is worthy 
of worship. The woman is the head of the body of 
grhasthasram. According to Satapatha Brahmana, a man has 
no right to perform sacrifices without his wife. 74 According to 
Atharva Veda, the wife is the guide and protector of the family. 75 

Thus the social status and position of woman as wife in a 
family are clearly established in the Vedas. The Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata also depict the glory of a woman as wife. The 
Ramayana 76 remarks that the husband is the god and the master 
of the wife, while she is alive and she obtains the highest heaven 
by serving her husband. The Mahabharata very frequently harps 
upon the duties of wives. According to the Anusasana Parva 77 
the husband is the god of a woman, her relative, her goal. The 
Asvamedhika Parva declares that the husband is the highest 
deity. According to Manu, a virtuous wife should serve her 
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husband as if he were a god, whether he be of evil character/ 78 
On the other hand, the husband should treat his wife as his 
dearest friend and companion. According to Mahabharata, she 
is the only friend, who never forsakes him in adversity. ":You 
may be in a forest, still your comfort is assured if your wife is by 
your side: in fact, a home without a wife is a forest." 

The Mahabharata deals with the household management 
and the duties of a wife. According to Manu, a wife should 
always present a smiling face, should be alert and clever in her 
domestic duties. 79 In the Vanaparva, Draupati states : Whatever 
my husband does not eat, drink or pertake of, I avoid. I know 
the total wealth, the income and expenditure of the Pandavas." 80 
According to the Anusasana Parva, a wife whose husband is 
gone abroad does not take ceremonial bath and does not use 
flowers, unguents, or ornaments. Again, the Vanaparva 
illustrates the power of the Pativrata who wrung back even from 
Yama, the god of Death, the life of her husband. 82 
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Woman as mother and her status 


The highest glory of a woman's life lies in motherhood. 
One of the principal purposes of marriage, according to the 
Hindus, is the preservation and progress of society through the 
procreation of progeny. In Vedic literature, the Woman as 
mother has earned supreme fame. The word 'Mata' goes first in 
the term 'Mata-Pita; The Taittiriya Brahmana mentions 
"Matrdevo bhava" and directs to worship the mother accordingly. 
Valmiki Ramayana also declares that the highest attainment of 
womanhood is motherhood. In the Mahabharata, the role of a 
mother is fully established, besides the other contributions of a 
woman. 

According to the Anusasanaparva, the mother excels in her 
greatness ten fathers of even the whole earth: there is no guru 
like the mother." 84 The Santiparva contains a very high eulogy of 
the mother. The great Pandava heroes pay the highest honour to 
their mother, Kunti. 85 The Adiparva says that one may avert the 
consequences of all curses but a mother's curse can never be 
averted. 86 
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CHAPTER - V 


SOUTH INDIA IN THE MAHABHARATA 

General information about South India 

We get the earliest information about South India from the 
two epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The Ramayana 
is more elaborate in this respect than the Mahabharata. The 
major part of the Ramayana deals with the happenings in the 
Deccan, the Tamil country, as also in Ceylon. This epic narrates 
how the lord of Lanka instigated his agents to destroy the 
peaceful hermitage in the forest of the Deccan. Though in a 
lesser magnitude, the Mahabharata also provides information on 
the geographical, political, economic and various other aspects 
of social life in South India. Such information on the origin of 
the tribes, caste, etc is scattered throughout the work. These bits 
of information may perhaps be interpolations. Since the actual 
period of the war and the Mahabharata is even today not 
undisputed among the historians, the period must naturally be a 
long and variegated one and might have extended from 1000 
BC to 500 AD. It is by no means possible now to fix the date of 
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the epic. According to the Adiparva, Vyasa completed this work 
after three years of laborious effort. 

HFTOKdHKsiJIci c||p|c;HH 11 1 

A close observation of the reference to South India in this 
epic enables one to realise that there were very developed and 
famous states such as Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka, which 
formed a Dravidian unity that later on came to be known as 
South India. Subsequently, the population of this area was called 
‘ Dravidar’. There was no caste discrimination originally; later 
on , during the events described in the epic, the inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa got classified into three general categories: Aryan 
(Noble), Mleccha (Low) and Misra (Mixed). 2 

The history' of Vasistha and the conflict between Vasista 
and Visvamitra in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata tell that 
different classes and tribes were created with the different parts 
of the body of Vasista’s holy cow. 
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t ^tt ^ tp^ ? I 


% fc^gjrartM- TcKT I 3 

These tribes and classes included those linguistically 
marginalized Assakas, Daradas, Yavanas, Sabaras, Kiratas, 
Paundrakas, Sinhalas, Pulindas, Hunas and Keralas. These 
people often fought with different types of weapons against 
Visvamitra’s soldiers. These facts provide a lot of information 
about different sections of society and their social conditions and 
origins. 

The Adiparva refers to the svayamvara of Pancali, in which 
Pandya and Poundra, supposed to be two South Indian Kings, 
along with other kings of Kamboja, Kalihga, and Vahga 
participated. Similarly, the Sabhaparva also refrers to these 
kings along with Andhrarajan, Pulindas and various other kings 
and Rsis who attended the grand ceremony of the Pandavas’ 
entry into the newly built city of Indraprastha. 


TMT- 
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In the same parva, there is a reference to Sahadeva’s 
countrywide campaign in which he defeated many kings in the 
South, such as Matsya Raja, Dentavktra, Vindhanuvindhas, 
Pandyas, Dravidas, Cojas, and Keraladhipa who were forced to 
pay tribute to the emperor Dharmaputra. In this campaign 
Sahadeva reached kiskindha and then Mahismatiparam, which 
may be modern Karnataka, from where he moved on to ensure 
tribute from Katas, Kerala and so on. 

Moreover, it says that Sahadeva collected precious stones, 
incense, sandal and spices from there, which shows that even in 
the pre- Mahabharata period, South India was very civilized and 
developed with flourishing trade and commerce and that there 


were skilled weavers. 



fciWfct W ^ Wff? WFTfcfT 11 

^F^TcHMHciiR-HT | 

T 4 !"^ TMRPxff fufcO^ cf^TcfjcTc^ff 

\ 

cRfaifc cf^ - ^TPT^RWl 

m u ^ji s^i^cj 

3tF3\ 'WldcHi^cj ct?fel'S ,J IMl , |ctjf5|cf>|^ | | 5 

In the description of Yudhistira’s Rajasuya also, we come 
across references to Kuntalas, Dravidas, Sinhalas and 
Daksinatyas, who brought gifts. In the same context, there are 
references to valuable sandal, precious stones and gold brought 
by Pandyas and Colas from Malaya mountain, and costly cloths 
and beautiful women brought by Sinhalas, Poundras, Kuntalas, 
Andhras, Dravidas, Thamralipta also brought valuable things. 
We also get references here, while Daksinatya Maghadha’s gift 
of fully grown tuskers is interestingly narrated. 

W WTTPjqcnf^T: I 

^jfpfr ^cf^efri i 
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cRcJI^I^I^aRTT 11 6 

^ ^PM HFRF#I I 7 

^ ^l^HT ^FT^lofto^ ^ I 

^frc^' T^Fft ’TOFTl ^i?rar | 7 

In the Bhisma Parva, there are descriptions of Dravida- 
desa, Pandhya-desa, Kerala region, Cola, Andhra, Karnataka, 
Mahisaka and Mysore, Musika along with Anoopa. 

srt^I: ^ctr HT^TT | 

^oq^T fcJc^e^IT ^Tcl^tT I I 

11 

cfjj^^cfjl^ciaTT rfleil cfite ^ll c!3FTT>F I 

cT^T f^zjTW^Tr <Fc^7 W11 9 

The Mushika kingdom may be the modern Kolathunadu, or 
Venad, according to some scholars. Again, in the Anusasana 
Parva, while Bhisma is describing the dignity of Brahmanas, to 
Yudhistira, there are descriptions of different people, their culture 
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and caste. Dravidians, Pulindas, Mahishakas, Ceras, Sabaras and 
Kiratas are mentioned. 








^efcsf *TftWT WTIS^HR^ncT I 

^pfci^R^#Rn 
flf^ra^lcTC: I I 10 


Again, 


»fM u i 


^etT Sf^T eTTST 



f^icir w ^ cnwar^ij^i^Ti 

fTeToTR^RRIT WOTHTO?flcT 11 11 


The mention of a Pandya king from the coastal area, who 
came to help the Pandavas during the time of the war, is an 
evidence for substantiating the argument. 

cT^T Tlvfo- I 

fcft I I 12 
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However, Sahadeva, the youngest of the Pandava princes, 
is represented in his career of conquest to have gone to 
Daksinapatha after having conquered the king of the Pandyas . 13 

In the Udyogaparva, while praising the Pandavas in 
general and Arjuna in special, Dhrtharashtra refers to Dravida 
troops . 14 

Duryodhana refers to the Daksinatya kings, Assaka, 
Mlecha, Pulinda, Andhra, Kanchia, in his message to be sent to 
the Pandavas through Ulooka during the preparation for war, as 
follows. 

^ 1 %^- 

^EZT I 

11 15 

These kings were on the side of the Kauravas in the war. 

In the Bhisma Parva also, there is a long list of southern 
kings and kingdoms who were on the side of the Pandavas in the 
war. 
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3T^qir fondle ttai 

^fcif^T 11 

ft?IM Wl^ rpn^y: <p^tfc^T ^ | 
d'S^i d'Scm^ci i^"i| u ii WM: 11 

N N 

•Nlf^cl^lRdRl^l^^cj dlell: Hl u ^^ ^Kcl 
^ vrHMdi ^MT^MT WriterI | 16 

Again, the Bhisma Parva mentions the kings and 
kingdoms on the Kaurava side, including Kuntalas, Dasarnas, 
Magadhas etc. 

dH^l^fccjl^ MTWT 

i n 

c^ll^xf WT^f^TTq^l I 

In the Drona Parva , Bhisma and Dhrtarastra refers to the 
southern tribes. Bhisma praises Kama to encourage him and in 
that speech he mentions the southern kingdoms like Pundra, 
Andhra, Thrigartha, Balhika, Nishada etc. 

T^nf^FTcrf wi cnfcpTTi 

ftTW 11 

#cjkl: f^cTeT STW ^rfel 18 
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Dhrtarastra, while praising Krsna, tells that Krsna had 
defeated the Daksinatyas, Cola, Pandyas and Avantyas. 

31 c(i i 

N 

0|oc|lvj1l-cj|C^Ni Tct ^'le1l ,r Ml u ^i^ 'fpjfef I 

f^PTcTt^TTetclT^ct <41 cl 11 19 

In his description of different holy ghats, which would 
shower blessing on those who bathe in them, Pulastya mentions 
many southern ghats in the Vana Parva. In this connection, he 
refers to the lake of Agastya and says that ‘ Tarpana’ in it will 
bring salvation to the departed souls. 

J|^^ u ffcfcblWTI 
^ c^ffcT W^ftfcT ^eft% xf x^\ \ 

3rrni?rf^cn^ ^ i 

eT^cT 11 20 

v 

From this description it is easily understood that the lake of 
Agastya was a place of worship from very ancient times and here 
a detailed description of the place of worship and the geography 
of South India is given. Kumarakoti and Kanyatirtha are two 
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other holy places recommended for holy bath by Pulastya. A 
bath in these places will give blessing equal to the reward for the 
gift of a thousand cows. The gift of a cow was considered a very 
holy act at that time. 

This description of pilgrimage mentions many holy ghats 
and holy hills of South India. Mere reaching Rsabhacala ) 
in the Pandya state is said to yield blessing equal to that of a 
Vajapeyayaga ). A bath in river Kaveri also provides 

blessing equal to that of a gift of a thousand cows because 
heavenly women take bath in that. Then he refers to the holy 
land of Gokarna, and goes on to river Mandakini where bath 
and offering to ancestors and gods will yield blessing equal to 
that of the Asvamedhayaga. 

clM^WfT^fcr ^TTcf^ ^ I 
cTcft ^fl'IHRNFTT VP I 

cT5f MNI cP^cT 11 

cTcft ^nkFTff 3TM f^T I 23 
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Along with Pulastya, Dhaumya also refers to many holy 
rivers like Godavari, Payosni and Mahanadi, in his descriptions 
of pilgrimage. He mentions Agastya Asrama in Pandya state, 
which was rich in fruits and herbs, and renowned for lots of 
temples, hermitages, rivers, places like Gokarna, etc. 

fcT^t°T WcT 11 

^Ten ^TT11 


f|u|^fc|cTT 11 24 

Wi xf I 

giwfl 3 ^511 

11 25 

^4 m4cI cf? f^l c / : I 

3 PR?n«R^cr 11 

^TC^fcl cr^TTf^r ^ 

STmT^ftcF xf 11 26 
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There is a hint that the Pandavas had stayed at Durjaya in 
Agastya Asrama during the period of their vanavasa. 

CRT Tmf^fcfr TFTT ^TTf^T I 

^ 11 27 

It is mentioned that, on his way to South India as the 
representative of the Aryans, Agastya was blocked by the 
Vindhya mountain. Respecting his request to make the journey 
easier, the mountain curtailed its growth. 

cfcf WcTT M4cil^T I 
^mFTf^TTRTTf^T wfa ^Hfacll 

'^TclKHHd WT cTTTcT yRmioM I 
fafct ^ tvFZ cleft cTEfer cT^PTcTT 11 
Tf TPTT I 

toft i 28 

Everywhere in the Parvas of the Mahabharata, there are scattered 
descriptions of kings and kingdoms, lands and people, of South 
India. In short, it can be stated that the Dravidians or South 
Indians had a very flourishing culture in very remote times. They 
had their monarchies and administrative systems, wars, military 
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arrangements and treaties, and all these systems were highly 
civilized and sophisticated. They had mastered the art of 
processing gold to make ornaments, and iron to make weapons. 
It is worth mentioning that there are scholars who are doubtful 
about the possibility of sending troops to a far-away place like 
Kurukshetra from South India. 

THE JANAPATHAS AND KINGDOMS OF SOUTH INDIA 

There are many Janapathas and kingdoms in the southern 
region of India, referred to in the Mahabharata. Most of these 
Janapadas are named after the community inhabiting them or 
vice versa. Some puranas, like the Matsya and the Vayu, rightly 
consider the Narmada and Mahanadi axis as the dividing line 
between Northern and Southern India and include the Tapti 
basin within the Southern region. According to the text 
"Geographical Horizon of the Mahabharata," there are 230 
Janapadas referred to in the Mahabharata, out of which 36 
belong to South India. But nearly 70 Janapadas mentioned in the 
Mahabharata have not yet been identified. The attempt made in 
this section is to identify the location of these states or Janapadas. 
It is a notable fact Lanka has not been named anywhere, but the 
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C ?iS3SkO 

Simhalas are mentioned very often in the Mahabharata. 
According to the scholars, it means that the Island of Lanka and 
the city of Lanka were submerged long ago. Controversial 
statements about the states in several Puranas have created 
misunderstanding, which is due to the ignorance of the 
geographical knowledge of the vast country. 

Andhra 

The very name of Andhra is referred to many times in 
almost all the Parvas of the Mahabharata. It covers the extensive 
plains of the Krsna and Godavari deltas. The Andhras were a 
famous and well known people who founded a kingdom in the 
3rd century A.D. There is a very ancient reference to this country 
in the Aitareya Brahmana, which mentions the people as 
Dasyus,. They were always associated with Pulindas, Khasas 
Nishadas and other Non-Aryan low people in the epic. During 

30 

the Kuruksetra war, they fought from the side of Duryodhana. 
Further, the Mahabharata describes them as natives of the South, 
and as a low, barbarous people. 31 The Sabhaparva says that 
Sahadeva conquered this country during his 
compaign. 32 
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Again, they appear in the Anusasanapurva as a mixed 
caste. 33 All these references show that the Aryans had little 
respect for these people, and that they probably belonged to the 
Non-Aryan fold, viz, Dravidian Andhra, the equivalent for the 
modern Telugu land. 

V.A. Smith and Bhandarkar are of the opinion that the 
Satavahanas belonged to Andhradesa. Again, according to 
Smith, Sreekakulam could be fixed as the capital of the 
Satavahanas. But, according to Bhandarkar, Dhanyakatakam 
was their capital. 34 Both of them are now in Andhra. Again, 
according to the reference in the Early History of the Deccan, 
V.A. Smith holds that the Andhra community in the days of 
Megasthanese occupied the deltas of the Godavari and Krsna 
rivers and possessed a military force second only to that of the 
Mauryas in the days of Asoka. According to him, they asserted 
their independence about 240 or 230 BC under the king named 
Simuka. 35 

Anupa 

The name of the country Anupa is mentioned in the 
Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata, on the occasion of the 
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Pandavas' entry into the newly built city, Indraprastha. 
Anuparaja attended them along with others. 36 ( 

This Anupa is identified with the country on the northern 
bank of river Narmada, along with the Haihai country. Modern 
Nimar district may be taken as its ancient location. The 
Garudapurana mentions its capital as Mahismati or 
Onkaramandhata. 37 There is a reference in the Udyoga Parva 
about the Mahismativasi cii'tfHlcil 'ffeTt^T W ) 38 . Its 

location must be from South to North, stretching from the bank 
of the Narmada up to the Sona valley. Its name meaning, 
'watery region' in Sanskrit establishes its position in between the 
two valleys of Narmada and Sona. The people of Mahismati 
fought on the side of the Pandavas in the War. 39 In Kama Parva 
also refers to one king Neela. 40 

Asmakas 

There are references about the Asamakas in various Parvas 
of the Mahabharata. According to it, Asamaka, son of a 
Kalmesavad, founded the city of Poudanya. 41 In the 
Mahabharata war they fought on the Pandava side. 42 Kama is 
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also praised for vanquishing the Asmakas with Vatsa, Kalihga, 
Rsikas etc. 43 The Dronaparva says that a king named Saubhadra 
was killed by the Kauravas. 44 This country is identified with the 
present district of Ahamadnagar and Bodhan areas in Andhra 
Pradesh, on the southern stream of the river Godavari, known as 
Manjira. Its capital was Pratisthanapura, which has been 
identified with Pythana. Dasakumara Carita Mentions that the 
country was under the kingdom of Vidarbha but it was in 
Maharashtra in the period of Asoka. Such controversial 
statements in several Puranas have created misunderstanding, 
which is due to the ignorance of the geography of the country. 
Caruda Purana and Visna Dharmottara Purana 45 place this 
country with Pulinda which was located on the northwestern 
side of the uppermost tributary of the river Godavari. But there 
is vast difference between this tributary and the southernmost 
tributary of Godavari, where the Asmaka state was situated. 
Brhat Samhita 4b places Mekhala, which is still further towards the 
north. There is no sequence in such descriptions. But the 
Rgveda places it in Panjab. 47 According to the Aithareya 
Purana , they were descended from the Ikshvaku race of 
Ksatriyas, and their country is mentioned in Buddhist Scriptures 
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as a Mahajanapada. 48 The Puranic list of people also mentions 
one Asmaka or Asvaka tribe in the North West. Panini mentions 
Asmaka along with Daksinatya and Kalinga. 49 

Assaka 

The Mahabharata mentions the Assakas in the Adi Parva. 
They originated from the divine cow of Vasista. 50 According to 
D.D. Kosambi, the earliest Satavabanas are the Assaka people, 
who, at the outset, were not a ruling dynasty. 51 According to the 
Nasik inscriptions, Assaka was the province of the Satavahanas 
and Pythana was their capital. D. D. Kosambi states that the 
early Satavahana rulers had not enjoyed kingship or any 
particular position before the second century B.C. 

Avanti 

In the Mahabharata, Avanti is mentioned as a Daksina 

r n _ 

janapada. This country can be identified with the present 
Malva region, known as Avanti in the Mahabharata age. Its 
capital was Ujjayini. Panini has called it Ujina. Skanda 53 and 
Brahma 54 Puranas, along with Anargh Raghava 55 accept it. 
There is a clear reference that Avanti was known as Malva in the 
6 th century A.D. 
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Cukuka 


There are references to the Cukukas in various Parvas of 
the Mahabharata. This country is identified with the area of 
Cecu near Hyderabad in the Andhra State. It is stated in the 
Udyogaparva of the Mahabharata . 56 Cucupa and Cucupa are 
variants of this name, in the different editions of the 
Mahabharata. 

Coja ("TtcTT:) 

The name Cola is mentioned in various Parvas of the 
Mahabharata. 57 This country is identified with the districts of 
Tanjor and Trichinappally, South of the Kaveri and east of Kerala 
state upto Kanyakumari. There was a king named Sangraha 
Coja, whose capital was Kanci. According to the Skanda Purana, 
this region has been named after him. According to the 
geography of the Puranas, the Cola country extended along the 
Coromandal coastal plain from Tirupati to Putukkottai, where it 
abutted on the Pandya territory. Its core was the middle Kaveri 
basin with Karur and Tiruchirapalli as its main centres. 

According to the Bhisma Parva of the Mahabharata, they 
fought in the Kuruksetra war from the side of Pandavas along 
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with the Pandyas. 59 There is a reference in the Taitariya that they 
are an immigrant tribe in the south who came from Sivis in the 
north. 

It is also a fact that the Mahabharata mentions a country 
named ‘Coja’ in the north- west in connection with Arjuna’s 
conquest of Bahlika, Derada, etc. 60 But scholars like Agarwal 
have observed that this was a region of oxus, east of Bhahlika, 
which even to this day is called Cholistan. Besides the 
Mahabharata and the puranas, Colas are mentioned in the 
account of Megasthenese and the inscriptions of Asoka, and by 
the great grammarian Katyayana. The Mahavasa refers to the 
relation between the cojas and the rulers of ceylon. Ptolemy 
also refers to the colas. 61 

Dandaka 

The Dandaka territory is referred to in the Sabha Parva of 
the Mahabharata . 62 The Valmiki Ramayana refers to this forest in 
connection with Rama’s ten-year vanavasa, where he is 
represented to have lived for a long time in Dendakaranya at a 
place called Pancavati situated on the banks of the Godavari 
about two yojanas from the hermitage of Agastya. 63 According to 
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the text Geographical Horizon of upa Mahabharata, this area is 
identified as the eastern part of Nasik up to Aurangabad district 
of Maharashtra. 64 According to the geography of the Puranas, 
Dandaka is the forest extending right across the peninsula from 
the hills of Orissa to the source of the Godavari, but the Puranic 
janapada of Dandaka probably refers to the valley of the 
Indravati, a left bank tributary of the Godavari. 65 

Dravida 

The name Dravida is referred to in different Parvas of the 
Mahabharata , 66 The Dravidians are generally mentioned as a 
tribe, like those of Andhra, Kerala etc. Nowhere the racial 
significance of the word ‘Dravida’ is explicit in the epic. 
According to N. L. De, the region from Madras to Sri 
rangapattanam and the Peninsula of Kumari is called the ancient 
Dravida state. 67 Dr. V. S Agarwal is of the view that the country 
spread to the north of Kaveri upto Ailamalaya and Nilagiri, and 
towards the east upto Madras. 68 Kavyamimamsa refers to this 
country’s name as Dramija. 69 It is also a fact that the Dravida 
country is generally considered to be the Tamil-speaking areas of 
Madras. Linguistically, the word ‘ Dravida’ is now considered to 
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be the Sanskritization of ‘ Tamila’. Once, Kanci or Kancivaram 
was the capital of the Dravidas. These Dravidas are mentioned 
as Ksatriyas degraded to the status of Sudras. In the A diparva of 
the Mahabharata, they are said to be created by the divine cow 
of Vasista. 70 In the Sabhaparva, there is a reference that 
Sahadeva conquered the Dravida settlement in the South, after 
the Pandyas, in his Digvijaya. 71 Manu considered them to be the 
offspring of Vratya Ksatriyas, by a pure woman. They were on 
the side of Pandavas in the great battle. 73 

Dasarna 

The Mahabharata refers to this country as a southern part 
of India. 74 It is identified on the eastern part of the Malva country 
and the region of the river Dasarna, which modern Dasarna has 
been identified with. Its second name was Akara with Vidisa as 
capital. It was vanquished by Bhima during his conquest of the 
east. 75 It is a fact that the countries of the Vindhya region are 
enumerated among in the southern countries. 
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Devaprastha 


This name occurs in the Sabhaparva. 76 This Janapada is 
identified with the region around Amarakantaka and 
Kancipura. 77 

Gokarna 

The name of this Janapada is referred to in the 
Mahabharata frequently. Besides being a Janapada, it is a place 
for pilgrimage. In the Vana Parva, it is praised as a famous place 
in all the three worlds. 

The Vanaparva also says that Ravana came to meet Marica 
at Gokarna. 

Tf^t TSTHWa ^dM|u| TOT 11 
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This Gokarna has been identified with Gendia, a town in 
the province of North Kanara, Karwar district, 30 miles from 
Goa, between Karwar and Kumta. 80 It is believed that the temple 
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of Mahadeo Mahabelaswara was established by Ravana. Here 
Sankaracarya defeated in controversy Nilakanta, a Saiva. 
Actually it should be on the western seacoast. 

Karnataka 

The Karnataka state is mentioned in the various Parvas of 

82 

the Mahabharata. This country is identified with the region 
around Belaganva and Dharvara in the upper Krsna Basin. The 
people of this southern country were vanquished by Sahadeva in 
his Digvijaya to the south. These people brought tributes to 
Yudhistira at the time of his entry into the newly built city of 
Indraprastha. The Sabha and Bhisma Parvas of the Mahabharata 
are important as containing the earliest references to Karnataka. 
There are many Gotras like Vanavasi, Mahisamandala and 
Kuntala, which are attributed to Karnataka. Mrcchakatika. 
written by Sudraka, mentions Karnatakadesa and Kuntala. Panini 
mentions Karnataka as the name of a gotra. The Ramayana 
mentions Karnataka in the general description of South India. 
Rashtrakuta inscriptions refer to the armies of the Chalukyas of 
Badami as 'Karnataka Bala'. Ancient Tamil works such as 
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Silappathikaram and Tolkappiyam have also referred to the 
people of this land as Karnadars or Karunatakars. 

According to the book 'Early History of the Deccan', 
Karnataka occurs already among the Janapadas of the 
Mahabharata, the Puranas, and the Brhat Samhita of 
Varahamihira (Sixth century A.D.). But they do not afford a 
definite clue as to its location. They simply include it in the list 
of southern Janapads. 84 

Kerala 

It is the southernmost state mentioned in the Mbh. 85 It is 
now a state of India, which once flourished on the western coast 
towards the south. The people were known as southern or 
Dravidian people. They fought with Yudhisthira along with the 
Pandya and Cola kings in the great battle. 86 Sahadeva conquered 
them and received tributes from them, during his Digvijaya in 
the south. They are depicted as a barbarous people, produced by 
the cow of Vasista and grouped among the irreligious people. 
This fact is referred to by Patanjali in his Mahabhasya 90 written 
about 150 B.C. The second and thirteenth edicts of Asoka refer 
to the countries of the Colas, Pandyas, Keralaputras (it may be 
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Kerala or Chera) and the Andhras and Pulindas. The second 
rock edict speaks of his own dominions like Coja, Pandya, 
Keralaputra and Satyaputra, down to Tambapanni or Ceylon as 
outlying provinces. 

The structure and climate of this plain between the 
Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea give it a distinctive 
personality. This region is also known as Malabar, a land of great 
heat, high humidity, lagoons, sand dunes and greater width of 
low land. It had for centuries the world monopoly of pepper and 
cardamom. The Malabar Coast down to the southernmost tip of 
the Peninsula had always remained an independent territory, 
isolated from the rest of India by virtue of its position between 
the Ghats and the sea. Therefore, the Kerala referred to in the 
Mahabharata corresponds to the present Kerala state. 

Kuntala 

The name of Kuntala janapada is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata . 91 From these references we get information about 
two Kuntala countries, one in the north and the other in the 
south. According to the tribes mentioned in in the 
Mahabharata , southern Kuntala country was located in 
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Dharvar and Bellary districts of northern Mysore. But, according 
to the geography, the northern Kuntala country is located by 
Cunningham to the South of the Ganga near Chunar. If this is 
correct, the Kuntala janapada could correspond to the Mirzapur 
District of U.P., between the Ganga and Sona rivers. A major 
part of the Ganga and Sona delta was covered with forest and 
wood lands. Further, the Geography of the Puranas states that the 
Kuntala janapada covered the southern region of Karnataka. It 
occupied the basin of the upper Kaveri and Shimsha rivers. The 
poet Rajasekhara, in his Kavyamimamsa, refers to this state. 94 An 
inscription (Shikaripur Taluk) dated in the 12 th century A.D 
describes Kuntala as a Mauryan province. This is the territory 
roughly extending between the rivers Bhima and Vedavattu, 
bounded on the west by the Sahyadri range including Shimoga, 
Chitradurga, Bellary, Dharwar, Bijapur and some parts to the 
north of Bombay, and the Nizam's dominions. 95 The Kuntalas 
fought in the great battle on the side of the Kaurava army. 96 The 
eminent scholar fleet, after an analysis of several epigraphic 
records, shows that the Kuntala country included south Banavasi 
in North Kanara, Balagarnve and Harihar in Mysore, and Hampi 
or Vijayanagara in the Bellary District . To the north of these 
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places are Harigal, Lakshmeshwar, Lakekkundi and Gada in the 
Dharwar District. 97 

Mahisaka 

98 

The state of Mahisaka, referred to in the Mahabharata, is 
also known as Mahisa. According to the Geography of the 
Puranas, this region covered Southern Karnataka. It occupied the 
basin of the upper Kaveri and Shimsha rivers. 99 But according to 
the references in the Geographical Horizon of the Mahabharata , 
its location has to be identified with modern Bel lari, 
Chitraladugga and Shimoga Districts of the Karnataka State. 
Circar points out that it may be related with the river Narmada 
but the Mahabharata itself has removed the doubt by putting this 
country clearly with Karnataka. 100 Scholars like Dr Mirasis locate 
it on the southern side of Hyderabad on the basis of some 
ancient coins recovered from Kondapura and Maski. It is also a 
fact that the Ramayana makes mention of the Kaveri and 
Janapadas like Rishikas and Mahishakas. This Mahisaka is 
mentioned, when Sugriva, the monkey king, sends his followers 
to different quarters in search of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana 
her ravisher ; he directs them to go through other southern 
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countries to Vidarbha, Richikas, and Mahishakas and also 
Dendakaranya and the river Godavari . 101 

Murucipattana 

The name of this Junapada is referred to in the Sabha 
parva of the Mahabharata. It is described that Sahadeva 
conquered this region in his Digvijaya after Kolagiri . 102 It is 
identified with Machuri or Majiris of Periplus which was a 
famous port near Calicut . 103 

The Musaka 

The name Musaka is referred to in the Mahabharata 104 as 
the name of a southern state. It is also known as Sutika and 
Musika and it is identified near Hyderabad in Andhrapradesh 
state on the river Munsi. In the Mahabharata , the Musaka people 
appear with the southern people of Dravida, Kerala etc. 
According to the Geography of the Puranas, this Musaka 
janapada is identified with the region round about modern 
Hyderabad which is situated on the bank of the river Musi, a 
tributary of river Krsna . 105 Scholars like Shafer identify the 
people with the people of Malabar . 106 
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Pandya 


The name of Pandya or the Pandya state is referred to in 
various Parvas of the Mahabharata. According to the Geography 
of the Puranas,, the Pandya kingdom extended from Southern 
Vallaru river (Puthukottai) on the north to Cape Comorin, and 
from the Coromandal Coast on the east to the great highway, the 
Achchankovil Pass, leading into southern Kerala or 
Travancore . 107 It comprised the existing Districts of Madurai and 
Tirunelveli with parts of the old Travancore state. The Janapada 
of Pandya thus centred round the basis of river Vaigai on which 
the city of Madurai is situated, according to the Geographical 
Horizon of the Mahabharata , 108 This Pandya country is identified 
with the modern Ramanad and Tirunelvelli districts of 
Tamilnadu state of India. There are further references in the 
Mahabharata that Sahadeva 109 and Kama 110 conquered this 
southern country along with Kerala and Dravida. It definitely 
refers to the people of Southern Tamil country. They appear in 
the army of Yudhistira along with the Cojas . 111 Again there are 
more references about upa Pandya King and the Pandya state in 
the Kama parva and Udyoga parva, etc. In the praise of the 
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army of the Pandava side, there is a reference to the Pandya 
king. 

TT3fr ^6l414:Hl u 'SqMi I 112 The Kama Parva 

refers to the fight of the Pandya kings who fought like Indra 
against enemies, and defeated the Pulindas, Andhras and 
Nishadas. At last, this Pandya king was killed by Asvatthama. 

The Tamil country has been known from the time of 
Ptolemy as Pandias. But the accounts of the foreign travellers are 
confused about its location. Some Greek writers also mention 
Pandava settlement on the basin of the Chambal, while Alberuni 
connects them with Kanoj. From these reference, Dr Chaudhari 
has inferred that Pandu, Pandava and Pandya are mere variants 
and that they were really the descendents of the Mahabharata 
heroes. 113 The fact that the southern kingdom of Pandya was 
established by the Pandus of North is also inferable from the 
name of their capital ‘Madura’, known as southern Mathura. 

In this country, there were famous pilgrimages like those of 
Agastya and Kumari. 114 
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Pulinda 


The Pulinda country is referred to in the Mahabharata. The 
Pulindas are a prominent non-Aryan people mentioned along 
with the Sabaras throughout the ancient literature. Mammata, the 
great Sanskrit poet, in his book Kavyaprakasa, refers to Pulinda 
along with Sahara: 

37RT I letc. 115 

The Mahabharata mentions them as a Mleccha people 
who originated from Vasistha's holy cow. 116 They are also 
described as a sinful people of the south. 117 It appears that they 
had several settlements in the Vindhya region. Two kings of 
Pulindas, Sukumara and Sumitra, were vanquished by Bhima in 
their capital, Pulindanagara. 118 The Mahabharata says that they 
fought on the side of the Kauravas in the great battle. 119 About 
the Pulindas, the Aitareya Brahmana says that the eldest son of 
Visvamitra was under a curse to become the progenitor of these 
servile races. 120 The Natyasastra describes them as black 
complexioned, dwarfish, pre-Dravidian people. 121 
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According to the Geography of the Puranas, the location of 
the Pulindas is identified with the region which included the 
areas of Musika, Dandaka and Savara countries. 122 According to 
Prof. R. Sathianathaier, the Pulindas were perhaps identical with 
the Kurumbas of Tondamandalam. Tondaiyar is a Tamil 
rendering of Pal lavas. The Satavahanas conquered 
Tondamandalam and the Pallavas became feudatory to the 

123 

Satavahanas. 

* 

Savaras 

These people are referred to in the Parvas of the 
Mahabharata frequently, and mentioned among the low and 
barbarous people who originated from the mythical cow of 
Vasista. 124 The Anusasana Parva refers to them as Ksatriyas 
degraded to the Sudra level. 125 According to the text 
Geographical Horizon of the Mahabharata , their land can be 
identified with Ganjam and Vizagapattom districts on the river 
Sabari. 126 Dr. Ali locates them in the valley of the river Sabari, a 
left bank tributary of the river Godavari. Its position very 
much coincides with that of Sabari mentioned by Ptolemy. They 
are known as a non-Aryan people of the southern region since 
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the time of the Aitareya Brahmana . u8 In the great battle, they 
appeared on the side of the Pandavas with Cojas and Pandyas. 

Vanavasaka 

The name Vanavasinah, referred to in the Mahabharata uo , 
according to epigraphic records, mentions Vanavasi as the 
capital of the Kadamba kings, which was also known as 
Vejayantipura. But the Geography of the Puranas refers to this 
as a clan or family called Kadambas, who enjoyed independent 
power in the districts now called North and South Kanara, and in 
western Mysore from the third century to the sixth century 
A.D. The Geographical Horizon of the Mahabharata identifies 
this country with the North Kannada and Karwar districts of the 
basin of Tungabhadra river. It is now called Vanavasi. 132 

Vastrapah 

This name of a country is referred to in the Sabhaparva of 
the Mahabharata. Sahadeva conquered this country in his 
Digvijaya to the south and received tributes from them. 133 Their 
country may be identified with Vastrapada mentioned in the 
Mahabharata , 134 and the Pandavas entered this country after 
resting on the bank of the river Malada. 
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TRIBES OF THE SOUTHERN REGION 


Tribes are the oldest social or communal organisations of 
men. According to Risley, a tribe is a simple kind of 
socio-political group of men, related by the bounds of kingship, 
genuine or artificial, speaking a common dialect, possessing a 
common culture, and occupying or professing to occupy a 
common territory. 135 

Actually speaking, the Mahabharata deals not only with 
the Aryan race but with all races. Here the attempt is to peep 
into the history of some tribes which are referred to in the 
Mahabharata , as belonging to the southern region. It is very 
difficult to identify the names of the tribes and their location, 
because of the migration of the tribes from one part of the 
country to another and change in their systematic names. One 
great difficulty in identifying the tribes is that the list of peoples 
does not belong to a particular age. 

Ekapada 

This name is used in the Mahabharata in connection with 
Sahadeva’s conquest of the southern region, along with Kerala 
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and Vanavasi. The list of tribes mentions them by some 
strange names like Divyaksa, 137 Lolata, etc. 

Guhas 

These people are mentioned in the list of sinful people 
who dwelt in the South with Andhrakas and Pulindas. This 
word indicates some aboriginal tribes. The Nisadas in the 
Ramayana are called Guhah. 

Karkotakas 

The name Karkotaka is mentioned by Kama as that of an 
impure people, having a bad religion 139 Their association with 
Mahisaka, Kalihga, Kerala etc suggests a southern location. It is a 
fact that the Karkotakas are one of the prominent Naga tribes, 
probably occupying a territory in the Vindhya Ranges. The 
Puranas testify that the town Mahismati is the modern Mandhata 
on an island in the river Narmada, and that it was seized by the 
Haihayas from the Karkotaka region. 140 
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Kakuttakah: 

• • 

The name is mentioned in the Mahabharata along with 
Cola, Konkana etc. 141 Shafers identifies them with the speakers of 
moder Kota, a Dravidian language, in the Nilgiris. 142 Their 
professions are said to be manufacture of weapons, and poultry 
farming. 

Karaskaras 

The Mahabharata mentions the name of the Karaskaras 
along with Mahisaka, Kerala, and Karnataka. 143 According to 
N.L. Dey’s dictionary, these tribes are identified with Karkal in 
South Kanara. But Prof. S,M. Ali identifies them with the lower 
valley of the river Purna, a tributary of Tapti. The site is near 
Amaravati in Maharashtra still known as Karasgaon. 144 

Talavanah 

They are mentioned in the Sabhaparva of the 
Mahabharata, in connection with Sahadeva’s countrywide 
campaign. They were vanquished by Sahadeva along with 
Dravida, Udrakeral, Andhras, etc. 145 
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Tittirah 


These people, mentioned in the Mahabharata, are found in 
the army of Yuddhisthira along with many north-western tribes. 
According to Shefer, on the evidence of Matsya purana, they are 
a Dravidian people of the region adjacent to the Coja and 
Pandya 146 territories. 

Ustrakarnikah 

■ 

They are mentioned in the Sabhaparva of the 

Mahabharata , in connection with Sahadeva's Digvijaya in South 
India. They were vanquished by Sahadeva along with Andhra, 
Talavana, etc. 147 They appear to be a Telungu tribe. 

Timingalah 

This tribe, mentioned in the Sabhaparva of the 

Mahabharata, was conquered by Sahadeva in the South. 148 They 
are also mentioned in Brhat Samhita 149 as belonging to the same 
region. Another variant is Timingalasana, which means fish- 
eaters. The name indicates some settlement of fishermen near 
Cape Comorin. 
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RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS - A GEOGRAPHICAL OUTLINE 


There are many rivers and mountains referred to in the 
Mahabharata. The Bhisma Parva refers to about 160 rivers. 

m 

Rivers are one of the main sources of the opulence of a country. 
The human race in ancient times lived mainly by the riversides, 
and large kingdoms, cultures and civilizations flourished there. 
The rivers provided the means of communication, and helped to 
develop trade and commerce. The Markandeya Purana describes 
all the rivers as sacred and purifying, and gives them the status 
of a mother. 150 

The mainland of South India is enriched by flourishing 
vegetation, great mountain ranges of the Western Ghats and the 
Eastern Ghats, and beneficent river systems. The vegetation 
includes the dense forests of valuable teak, rosewood, 
sandalwood, and wild bamboos. Coffee, cardamom and pepper 
are grown abundantly in this land. The rivers irrigate the fields 
and cause the agriculture to flourish. So the rivers, Krsna, 
Godavari and Kaveri, have played a prominent role in the history 
of South India. 
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The Western Ghats or the Sahyadri Range branches off 
from the Nilgiri and spreads along the west coast. The Eastern 
Ghats are not so high. The Coromandal coast is situated between 
the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal. In between the Western 
Ghats and the Arabian Sea lie the Malabar coast and the Konkan 
region. 

This section of the chapter is an attempt to identify the 
location of some rivers and mountains of South India, as they are 
referred to in the Mahabharata. 

Godavari 

This river of South India is referred to in the various 
Parvas of the Mahabharata , 151 It originates in the Trayambaka 
village of Brahmagiri, 20 miles south of Nasik. It irrigates the 
plains and causes flourishing vegetation. It becomes very large 
after being fed by the water of its tributaries, before drifting into 
the ocean. Before the river reaches the Eastern Ghats in 
Andhrapradesh, its valley becomes very narrow for about 18 to 
20 miles. However, it becomes very wide in the last 60 miles of 
its course, forming many islands therein. The Ramayana 
mentions the name of the river Godavari in the general 
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description of South India. There is a story of Sri Rama crossing 
the river Godavari at Bhadrachalam on his way to Sri Lanka. The 
Pravara, mentioned in the Mahabharata, is identified with a 
tributary of Godavari in Ahmadnagar. 

Pinjala 

This river, referred to in the Mahabharata, is identified 
with the present Manjira, 154 a tributary of Godavari. It has its 
own tributaries, three meeting it on the left side and five on the 
right side. According to the Vayupurana it is known as 
Vanjula. 155 

Languli 

This river mentioned in the Mahabharata 156 is identified 
with Langulia river, on whose bank the town of Cikakole is 
situated. This is also known as Naglandi. It falls into the sea in 
the Bay of Bengal, south of the Mahanadi delta. 

Krsnaveni 
• • • • 

The river Krsna of South India itself has been described as 
• • • 

Krsnaveni in the Mahabharata , 157 This name indicates that it is 
• • • • 

the joint stream of Krsna and Veni. It originates in the Western 
Ghats from Mahabalesvara in the Sahyadri Mountain. There is a 
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temple of Siva erected around its mouth. It falls into the sea at 
Sipalara — a little south of Machilipatam. There are a number of 
rivers like Dindi, Peddavaggu, Mussi, Alara, Palaregunara and 
Tungabhadra, which are its tributaries. It has been referred to as 
the river Kahavenna in the Hathigumpha inscription of 
Khavela. 158 

Kaveri 

The name Kaveri occurs in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata, in the course of Pulastya’s description of holy 
ghats and rivers. 159 This Parva describes the importance of 
bathing in the Kaveri. It originates as a small stream named 
Chandratirtha in Brahmagiri and flows southeast through 
Karnataka and Tamilnadu states. Bhawani, Noel and Amaravati 
are its tributaries. This river is known as the Ganga of South 
India. Further it is known as the Sarayu, which appeared when 
Rama scratched a line with an arrow on the sand near Lalgudi 
taluqa town in the Salem district of Tamil Nadu. 160 The name 
Kaveri is mentioned also in the Ramayana in the general 
description of South India. Manimekalai credits Agastya with the 
supply of Kaveri water, based on a legand. 
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Kumari 


Kumari is a river in South India, referred to in the various 
Parvas of the Mahabharata?^ It is identified as flowing near 
Cape Comorin. Rivers like Kaurhara, which originates from the 
Rajagiri hills, and the river Kuari, a tributary of the river Yamuna, 
have also been identified with this name. 162 

Bhaimarathi 

This name appears in the different Parvas of the 
Mahabharata , 163 It is also a tributary of Krsna. According to the 
text Geographical Horizon of the Mahabharata, this river 
originates from the Sahya mountain. The name has also occurred 
in the Mahabharata to denote this river 164 : “cl DD IFR 2 jt 

TTWTTT#” I 165 

Varada 

This river is also mentioned as a southern river in the 
Mahabharata. 166 It originates from the Western Ghats near 
Anantapura, and joins Tungabhadra before Karajagi. It is also 

known as the Vedavali, which is the southern branch of Krsna. 

' • • • 

This river Vahya of the Markandeya Purana has been described 

_ 168 

as the Varada in the Agnipurana. 
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Narmada 


This river is referred to in the various Parvas of the 
Mahabharata . 169 This river originates from the Vindya. It is 
considered to be the boundary of South India. In the 
Mahabharata, it is spoken of as famous in the three worlds. 

^TRTTST ^eftcRT I 

cl4Rjc^JI R^ciMiPibelH^ciMi^f ^IWeTeFlT11 170 

Thamraparni 

This river, mentioned in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabharata , 171 in Dhumya’s description 

"cTTOTffi ^ eft ^3" 11 

originates from the Agastyakuta. According to Ptolemy’s 
description, it is an ancient seaport of Kolkai which was on the 
north of the river and now it is 5 miles in land. There are 
some other rivers mentioned in the Mahabharata, which may be 
treated as belonging to the southern region. Suprayoga is 
probably a river in the south, which originates from the Sahyadri 
mountain. Vaithara 174 is also a river in the south. The Pandavas 
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offered tribute to the forefathers after bathing in this river. 
‘Kapila 175 and Payosni are also mentioned as rivers of the south. 

Agastya Mountain 

This name frequently appears in the Mahabharata. It is 
identified to be in the state of Kerala, where-from the river 
Thamraparni originates. The name indicates the relation to sage 
Agastya, who bade the Vindhya to let him pass over to the South, 
and not grow till his return. Thus, Agastya crossed it and 
established an Asrama or hermitage in the south, and this led the 
way to other settlements. 176 Regarding the site of Agastya’s 
Asrama, there are contradictory opinions. It has been located in 
many places from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, as well as 
outside India. The Malaya mountain in the southernmost section 
of the Western Ghats is perhaps the most famous. The reference 
in the Mahabharata shows that it is in the country of the 
Pandyas, at a particular place named Durjaya. 177 

Another story from mythology about Agastya is that 
the Tamils worshipped him as the maker of their culture and 
creator of their language as well as literature. The Tamils, 
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however, claim Agastya to be their patron saint. There is also a 
legend that he defeated the great Ravana in a musical contest. 

Malaya mountain 

The name of Malaya mountain is referred to in the Adi, 
Sabha and Vana Parvas of the Mahabharata, v& and its references 
in this epic occur at such different and contradictory places that 
its real location cannot be established. There is a reference 
'which relates its name with the Durdura or Dardara mountain. 
According to N.L. Day, it can be identified with the Nilagiri 
mountain. In another reference, the source of the Tamrapani 
river is said to be the Malaya mountain. Day has further 
identified it with the Cardamum Hills, stretching Cape Comorin 
in the south of the river Kaveri. 179 At the same time Day has 
mentioned the name of the mountain named Agastyakuta or 
Potium, which happens to be the southernmost peak of the 
Anamalai, and has identified it as the source of Tamraparni river. 

Sahya 

The name of this mountain appears frequently in the 
Mahabharata , 180 But no definite information is found regarding 
its location except that the name occurs with those of the 
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Malaya and Durdura mountains. Scholars like N.L. De locate it 
in the aiestern Ghats, in the north of Kaveri, but B.C.Law, in his 
article “The Mountains of India”, holds that it extends from the 
Kundaibari Pass or the district of Kandesa to Cape Camorin, a 
stretch of nearly one thousand miles. According to 
M.N.V.Ramanappa, the Western Ghats or the Sahyadri Range 
branches off from the Nilgiri and spreads along the west coast. Its 
height varies from 2000 to 9000 feet at different points. 181 This 
region is rich in its forest wealth like teak wood, sandalwood 
and bamboo. This forest wealth has contributed to the economic 
development of this region. 

Dardura 

This name, referred to in the Mahabharata, is associated 
with the Malaya mountain. 182 It is identified as the hills of the 
Nilagiri. 183 

Rsabha mountain 
• • 

The name of Rsabhacala is referred to in the Mahabharata, 
and is said to be situated in the territory of Pandya. 
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I 184 According to the G.H. 

Mahabharata, it is the Palani hills of Madurai district of 
Tamilnadu, and now it is known as the Varaha mountain. 185 

THE MAHABHARATA PERIOD : SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
SCENARIO IN SOUTH INDIA 

Introduction 

Historians today increasingly recognise the importance of 
theoretical developments and conceptual innovations in the 
social sciences, for history also. Today, historians are indeed 
permitted to submit post - human life to the crucible of 
indications. "History has become in recent times a conceptually 
stronger discipline. The idea is not to accept conventional terms 
like “Renaissance” or “industrial revolution” but to ask the 
meaning of those terms in a broader, sociological perspective. In 
short, today, development of the critical facility has become the 
historian's first task.” Naturally, a study of the Mahabharata, 
especially from a regional and sociological point of view, will 
have to consider all these modern ideas of history also. The 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata provide us with many 
references about the culture of the people in South India and 
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about the development of social and political life. It should be 
noted that among the two epics, it is in the Ramayana that 
references to social and economic aspects of South India 
abound. The Mahabharata, on the other hand, contains only a 
sprinkling of such references. This is only natural because the 
site of the Mahabharata war was Kurusetra in Hariyana in North 
India. 

Although the Mahabharata war, its history, relations with 
folklore, mythology, and narrative have gained a lot of attention, 
the social and economic conditions that prevailed both at the 
period of the war and at the time during which the great epic 
was compiled and composed, have not been looked into in the 
proper perspective. Once again, the problem of scarcity of 
relevant and authentic material does pose problems. The 
following is actually a compilation of material found randomly 
strewn in various books on history and other disciplines. 

Archaeological evidences 

Historians have debated for a long time whether the 
Mahabharata had any historical relevance because of the late 
compilation of the work. But recent archaeological research 
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shows that many of the important places mentioned in the 
Mahabharata were characterised by “painted gray ware”. It has 
to be noted that this type of ceramic was produced during the 
period, 800 to 400 BC. This gray ware is now accepted as an 
indicator of late Vedic settlement, because it was found at places 
mentioned in texts contemporaneous with the Mahabharata. 
Although there is little mention of South India in the research 
findings of the archaeologists, there are evidences of the 
Pandavas having secret alliances with local chieftains. 

The two important events referred to in the Mahabharata 
point to this fact. The five Pandava brothers jointly married 
Draupadi, the daughter of the king of Panchala. The boundary 
of the kingdom of the Panchalas was to the east of that of the 
Pandavas. Krsna of Mathura, whose kingdom was to the South 
of Indraprastha, also supported the fraternal polyandry. Even 
though the custom was unknown among the vedic Aryans, the 
marriage of the Pandavas to Draupadi seems to point to the 
adoption of an indigenous custom. Dr. A.S. Altaker, in his book, 
Position of Women in Hindu Civilization 187 (1938) writes that 
the proposal for fraternal polyandry was justified by Yudhisthira 
on the ground of family tradition. It could be observed that the 
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Pandavas were following a custom which might have been 
borrowed from other provinces, like Kerala, and Tamil Nadu in 
South India. 

Kerala, Cola, Pandya, Kuntala, Vanavasi, Mahishaka, 

Assaka, Andhradesa and Pulinda are the prominent southern 

countries mentioned in the Mahabharata. Many of these 

provinces were parts of Mauryan and Satavahana kingdoms, 

according to the evidence of inscriptions and edicts. As early 

mentioned, Kuntala was in the Mauryan province. Historical 

details regarding the Mauryan influences in the south can be 

found in the edicts of Asoka. They are largely scattered in the 

Karnataka territories. It is a fact that Asoka came to power in 

about BC 272 and ruled up to 2 3 2. 188 Further, an inscription of 

the 12 th century records that Kuntala was a province of the 

Mauryan empire. It may be presumed that these parts of 

Karnataka were under Mauryan rule. 189 Scholars like V.A. Smith 

and Bhandarkar say that the Satavahanas belong to Andhra. 

Their coins and inscriptions depict them as Andhras. It is also 

mentioned early that according to D.D. Kosambi, the Assaka 

people may be identified with the early Satavahanas. 190 

Mahisamandala and Vanavasi states, referred to in the 
• • 
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Mahabharata, are related to the Karnataka region. The 
Mahavamsa, a Ceylonese chronicle, establishes Asoka’s relation 
with Mahisamandala. 191 

Social Conditions 

It is a fact that for a long period after the Aryans settled in 
North India in the Vedic Period, Southern India remained almost 
isolated from the Aryavartha. The aboriginals continued to hold 
their sway in the southern part of the country. As early 
mentioned, most probably Agastya was the first Aryan to cross 
the Vindhyas and penetrate into the South. 192 Subsequent to this 
came a series of attacks and counter - attacks between the 
Aryans and the aboriginal people of South India. It may be a fact 
that they each tried to establish their supremacy over the other. 
Valmiki has given in the Ramayana a very detailed and authentic 
account of this struggle. During the period of the Ramayana , the 
aboriginal peoples of South India were described as uncivilised 
Rakshasas, Vanaras or the wild tribes, who disturbed the 
religious rites of the Brahmana sages. According to V.R.Rao, the 
world of the Ramayana is filled with Rakshasas and monkeys, 
but the Mahabharata mentions only a handful of Rakshasas and 
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Nagas like Hidimba or Bakasura or Ulupi. The South was a big 
Dandakaranya tenanted by monkeys and Raksasas, but in the 
Bharata, the Aryans conquer and exact tributes from some tribes 
in the South. 193 To the Aryans, the Raksasas were aliens both 
ethnically and culturally. They were dark in complexion, 
compared to the fair Aryans. These wild tribes or aboriginals 
were totally against everything that was valued by the Aryans. 
They opposed the ascetics and their ritual sacrifices. 

In the period of the Mahabharata , South India was more 
civilized than it was in the Ramayana period. The Aryan 
penetration was completed in the South. Though the Aryans 
penetrated to the South and communicated their own civilization 
to the aboriginal races inhabiting those parts, they were not able 
to incorporate them thoroughly into their society and root out 
their languages and their peculiar civilization. On the contrary, 
the Aryans had to learn the language of those races and adopt a 
portion at least of their civilization. Thus Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil 
and other languages, now spoken in South India, are not derived 
from Sanskrit. It is also a fact that the art and culture of the south 
are different from the Northern. In short, the Aryans were not 
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able to establish their customs in the South because there existed 


already well-organised communities and kingdoms. 

During the period of the Mahabharata, the extreme South 
was ruled by three dynasties, named Coja, Cera and Pandya. The 
Sangam literature gives us some detailed information about the 
social and economic conditions of the time. According to K.A.N. 
Sastri, the Sangam poems attest the anxiety of the Ceras, Cojas 
and Pandyas to connect themselves with the events of the Great 
War between the Kauravas and Pandavas. Again , according to 
him, the first Cera monarch was Udayanjeral who fed 
sumptuously both the armies of Kuruksetra. It may be a 
conventional attribution to him of an achievement of some 
remote ancestor. The same honour is also claimed in other 
poems for Pandyas and Cojas . 194 

The land in the South was fertile and there was plenty of 
grains, meat and fish. The Cera country was noted for its 
buffaloes, jack-fruits, pepper and turmeric. The Chola country, 
watered by Kaveri, was famous for bamboo-rice, jack fruit, etc. 
Rural activities were the cultivation of Ragi and sugarcane, the 
making of sugar from the cane, and the harvesting and drying of 
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grains, as described in the Sangam poems . 195 The references in 
the Mahabharata show that South India was rich in fruits and 
vegetables and trees, especially in the Pandya kingdom . 196 The 
people were organised for the most part into occupational 
groups, and their life was regulated by a pervasive sense of social 
solidarity. Differences in status and economic conditions were 
accepted by the order. The learned Brahmins were versed in the 
Vedas and performed their daily ritual duties including the 
entertainment of guests. The Brahmins ate meat and drank toddy 
without incurring reproach. One poem in the Purananuru affirms 
that there were only four castes, viz., Tudiyan, Panan, Paraiyan 
and Kadamban . 197 

The government system was hereditary and monarchical. 
There was no civil war. People always looked upon the king as 
their model. He had to keep high moral standards in his personal 
conduct. The king was impartial to the people. He held a daily 
durbar to hear the complaints of the people. 

Vedic religion has struck roots in the South, as is clear from 
the references to the costly sacrifices performed by the monarchs 
of the South. The Brahmins, devoted to their studies and religious 
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duties, held a high position in society. Subrahmanya was 
worshipped by them. According to D.D. Kosambi, in the Assaka 
(Satavahana) peiod, Brahmins were most generously rewarded 
by the Satavahana kings for their fire-sacrifices, as we learn from 
the long Naneghat inscriptions . 198 The Brahmins enjoyed the 
highest position in the state. The king did nothing which pained 
the Brahmins. Victory over seven kings meant a superior status. 
The most powerful kings were expected to undertake Digvijaya. 
A poem in the Purananuru mentions the companions of a king 
who committed suicide when the king died. The Sabha or 
Mantram of the king in the capital was the highest court of 
justice. Each village had its common place of meeting, generally 
in the shade of a big tree. Death in battle was welcome to heroic 
soldiers. To a soldier, a peaceful death in bed was looked upon 
as a disgrace. If a ruling chieftain died without getting wounded 
in war, his body would be cut down with the sword and laid on 
darbha grass, and manthras were chanted to secure him a place 
in the warriors’ heaven . 199 

Women are said to have given up eating grains and 
bathing in cold water, when their husbands fell in battle. The 
widows had to cut off their hair, discard all ornaments, and only 
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eat the plainest food. The women were prominent in social life 
and held property in their own right, as seen from records of the 
Satavahana (Andhra) inscriptions. 

The houses of the richer class were built of brick and 
mortar. The walls often bore paintings of divine figures and 
pictures of animal life. Royal palaces were surrounded by 
gardens tastefully laid out. There was great faith in omens and 
astrology. 

There is no reference to the custom of Sati, in the 
Mahabharata period, in the North, but in the South the wives 
preferred to die with their husbands and earn fame by Sati . 200 

As mentioned earlier, people were created from the 
different parts of the holy cow of Vasista, including the people of 
the South. In the Mahabharata, Agastya produced a girl by his 
miraculous powers and presented her to the king of Vidarbha, 
and after she had grown to be a woman demanded her from the 
king in marriage . 201 According to the famous Malayalam writer, 
Vaikam Chandra Sekharan Nair, the narration of the marriage of 
Agastya and Lopamudra is indicative of the practices in the civic 
life of the period of the Mahabharata. This also points to the 
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primitive practice that sometimes the father himself married the 
daughter. The very name Agastya is suggestive that he is a south 
Indian. Agastya region means the southern region, and there is in 
Tamil Nadu a place called Agasteeswaram . 202 As a whole, here 
is a vast literature describing the cultural as well as social uplift 
of the people of South India. Here, one can see an admixture of 
truth and illusion. Some references made in the epic about 
South India show that the people of this region were very 
cultured and believed in religious rites. There were world famous 
pilgrim places including rivers, hills and hermitages. 

Economic Conditions 

Besides information from the Mahabharata, we hear a lot 
from inscriptions and Sangam literature regarding the southern 
countries and their economic conditions. Here, an attempt is 
made to draw an outline of the economic conditions of the South 
Indian states as depicted in the Mahabharata. 

Under the Coja, Pandya and Cera rule, the Tamil country 
enjoyed great prosperity. There is evidence that the references 
found in the Ramayana are earlier than those in the 
Mahabharata. 
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In the Ramayana, when Sugreeva the monkey king, sends 
his followers to different quarters in search of Rama’s wife Sita 
and Ravana her ravisher, he directs them to go through the 
southern countries to Vidarbha, Rchika, Mahishaka, and also to 
the countries of the Andhras, the Pandyas, the Colas, the Ceras 
etc. They are told that they would see there the gate of the city 
of the Pandyas adorned with gold and jewels . 203 This fact 
confirms the reference in the Mahabharata that, during the 
countrywide campaign, Sahadeva conquered countries like 
Pandya, Cera and Coja and received plenty of gold, jewels and 
precious stones from there. Likewise, the epic describes the 
grand ceremony of the Pandavas’ entry into the newly built city 
of Indraprastha (TPTT TT^T). The kings of the South Indian States 
are present there with gifts of sandalwood, precious stones and 
gold, and costly cloths . 204 This fact shows that in the 
Mahabharata period and early times, the people of these states 
were civilized. 

According to the Sangam literature, spinning and weaving 
of cotton, and perhaps also of silk, had attained a high degree of 
perfection. Spinning was then, as always, the part-time 
occupation of women. The weaving of complex patterns on 
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cloth and silk is often mentioned in this literature. According to 
Periplus, Urayur was a great centre of the cotton trade. Scissors 
and needles were known and employed in cutting hair and in 
dressmaking. 205 Trade and commerce in gold, precious stones, 
pearls, ivory, silk cloth and spices were of a high level. 
According to Strabo 206 , the Pandyas had commercial contacts 
with Rome in 20 BC. A Pandya king is said to have sent an 
embassy to the court of the Roman king, Augustus. The large 
quantities of gold and silver coins struck by all the Roman 
emperors down to Nero (A.D. 54-68), found in the interior of the 
Tamil land, testify to the extent of this trade and the presence of 
Roman settlers in the Tamil country, and the period of the rise, 

207 

zenith and decay of this active commerce. 

Agriculture was the mainstay of both the Government and 
the people because the land of South India was very fertile. The 
articles of export generally included rice, sugar, spices, 
sandalwood, cotton etc in the early times. Imports included 
luxuries like wine, cloth of the finest texture, choice unguents, 
and sweet clover. During the period of the Satavahanas, the 
exports were in common cloths, cornelian, muslins and mallow 
cloth. At this time, eastern Deccan seems to have entered upon a 
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period of great industrial and commercial activity which reached 
its climax towards the end of the second century A.D. 208 

The Sangam literature gives us a detailed account of the 
trade and commerce of the Tamil countries in the early period. 
Trade, both inland and foreign, was well organised and actively 
carried on. There were great port cities. Big ships entered the 
Port of Puhar. Saliyur in the Pandya country and Bandar in the 
Cera land are counted among the most important ports. Horses 
were imported by sea into the Pandya kingdom and elsewhere. 
The Yavanas sailed their large ships to Musiris, bearing gold, 
and returned with pepper and rare products of the sea and 
mountain which the Cera kings gave. 209 These Yavanas and their 
trade with India are frequently mentioned in the Mahabharata. 2 

Besides foreign trade, internal trade was also very active. 
Caravans of merchants used carts and pack animals to carry their 
merchandise from place to place and from fair to fair. Barter 
system was prevalent. 

The South Indian countries like Pandya and Andhra used 
their own coins. The earliest coins. Prevailing in the Tamil 
country were the Punch - marked silver coins. They have been 
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identified in the Bodinaikkanoor — Madhurai district, Tamilnadu. 
Scholars ascribe them to the third or second century BC. Several 
hordes from South India were discovered in association with the 
imperial Roman coins. The Pandyas and Cojas issued their own 
metal coins for day-to-day transaction. Some copper coins of the 
later kings of the Satavahana dynasty have been reported from 
northern Tamil nadu. These Satavahanas or the Andhras are 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana, composed in the 8 th 
century B.C. They produced their own coins which were purely 
Indian. 

THE MAHABHARATA CULTURE IN SOUTH INDIA IN ORAL 
TRADITION 

Culture itself has been studied differently as social culture, 
material culture, oral culture, etc. Oral culture is comprised in 
the folk tradition, which includes the regional influence in 
culture and hence may be primitive, natural as well as 
evolutionary. Many versions are also possible. But the epic, the 
Mahabharata, is in written form which entails world culture; it is 
presented in a learned manner, and is more or less systematised. 
It is rather artificial in style. 
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While pursuing the study of language and literature, first of 
all, we have to take into account the literal and colloquial forms 
and to ascertain which one is of importance. Man might have 
started to talk before he started to write. Language is a common 
asset. Without language there cannot be any literature. In order 
to make a thorough study of a language, one has to depend 
upon the colloquial and traditional language. According to Dr. 
K. Kunjunni Raja, the study of the language which is represented 
only in alphabet, is just like studying the ocean by studying the 
seawater kept in a pot. Every language originates from 
colloquial sources. It is believed that the great epics in the world, 
like the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Iliad, and the Odyssey 
hence got their written form only after their existence in 
colloquial form. The stories of the well-known Mahabharata, a 
store-house of minor stories, might have been kept and spread in 
folk forms in the villages. 

It is quite natural that the literature in verbal form has 
many versions. And it will be very different in form as well as in 
style as time passes by. The Itihasas too have got their written 
form after the occurrence of so many changes, for which the 
Mahabharata is the best example. The Mahabharata is a codified 
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form of so many folk stories which were prevalent in verbal 
forms at different places and periods. First of all, let us examine 
the importance of this oral tradition of Mahabharata in South 
India. 

Even though the location of the main episode in the 
Mahabharata is in North India, references to different locations 
in South India are also to be seen in text of the epic. Various 
studies have revealed the fact that the culture of Mahabharata is 
submerged in literature, arts, practices, customs, beliefs and 
names of persons and places. 

In folk literature 

Folk songs based on the Mahabharata are much fewer as 
compared to those based on the Ramayana. The stories in the 
Ithihasa have become the subject matter for folk songs in Kerala 
where the Aryan culture has had much impact as compared to 
the rest of India. The Mahabhararatam pattu , Bhiman Katha, 
Bharatapporu and Nizhalkuttupattu are some of the popular 
songs based on the Mahabharata. These have got many 
versions. These are simple in style and are of anonymous 
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authorship. These songs have got different names in different 
places in Kerala. 

The Malayas of North Kerala used to sing ‘Nizhalkuttu’ 

for their magical performances. The Pulayas of North Kerala sing 

this as' ‘Kurattittottam’. Ulloor S. Parameswarayyar has referred 

to this ‘Nizhalkuttu Pattu’ as ‘Mavaratampattu’ in Southern 

Kerala. 212 There are in Kerala many instances of the regionalised 

forms of names in the Mahabharata.Vne one Attakkatha named 

• • 

‘Nizhalkuttu’ by Panniseri Nanupillai is based on the 
regionalised version of the ‘Mavaratampattu’. The main actor in 
it is Bharatamalaya. But there is no such character in the 
Mahabharata of Vyasa. The ‘Bhiman Katha’ and ‘Bharathaporu’ 
are based on stories of the Mahabharata as their names 
indicate. ‘Hidimbavadha’ and ‘Bakavadha’ are the themes in the 
‘Bhimankatha’. The long narration of the Mahabharatha war is 
dealt with in ‘Bharathapporu’.These are indicative of the fact 
that Bhima is the one favourite character and the battle is the 
favourite situation for Keralaites. 

In Tamilnadu also, there are many folk songs based on the 
Mahabharata. Abimannan Sundari Malai, Alii Arasani Kathai, 
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Aravan Ammanai, Aravalli Sooravalli Karnamaharajan Chandai, 

Eani Ellam, Krishan thoothu, Kurukshetra Malai, Kurukshetra 

Ammani, Throubathy Kuram, Pancha Pandava Vanavasam, 

Krsnan Peeman Chandai. Mahabharata Ammanai. etc. are some 
• • • r r • 

of them. 

In Customary Rites and Festivals 

There is the influence of the Mahabharata culture in the 
customary rites and festivals of South India. The system of 
polygamy, prevalent among the women of some societies in 
Kerala, is termed as Pandavacara. In this custom, there is one 
common wife for all the brothers in one family as in the case of 
Panchali, the wife of all the Pandava brothers. In the tribal folk of 
Nedumangadu Taluk in Kerala, there is a festival known as 
Pandavapooja. 

The Painkuni festival during the middle of March and 
April every year in the Sree Padmanabha temple in Trivandrum 
is called ‘Pandavotsavam’, in which big statues of all the 
Pandava brothers in full attire are exhibited. In other parts of 
south India also, there are festivities based on the Mahabharata. 
The fire-walking ceremony which was practised in some temples 
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in Andhra Pradesh, has direct indication of the tradition that 
Draupadi who lived with five husbands, all brothers, spent one 
year with each. Before she joined the other brother she used to 
go through the ordeal by fire for self-purification. This temple is 

213 

dedicated to the five Pandava brothers of the Mahabharata. 

In Performing Arts 

The themes of the folk dances, which were enacted by 
men and women, were from the Itihasas and the Puranas. The 
Arjuna Nrtha enacted in the southern districts of Kerala is 
directly connected with the Mahabharata character, Arjuna. It is 
understood that there is some mystic element in this dance 
performance which is connected with Kunti and Arjuna, both 
characters of the Mahabharata. In the Kaniyamkoothu, Villupattu 
and Therukuthu of Tamilnadu, there is some reference to the 
events of the Mahabharata. Among the various forms of folk 
theatre in Tamilnadu,’Therukuthu’ is the richest and most 
popular. Like other folk genres, it has been orally handed down. 
The Mahabharata , the Ramayana and the Puranas are mostly 
enacted at temple festivals with splendid costumes, music and 
dance. It would last from 10 to 18 nights. Draupadi’s marriage, 
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Krsna’s embassy, Aravani sacrifice and the eighteenth day war 
are the most prominent stories. 214 Yakshaganam is a theatrical 
performing folk play, common to Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh. 
The themes of Yakshagana plays were drawn mainly from the 
two great epics and the Puranas. 

In Beliefs 

It is believed by the natives that the Khandava Vana of the 
Mahabharata is somewhere in the Karthikapally and 
Ampalapuzha Taluks. Further, it is believed by the people that 
the Pandavas consecrated the temples at Aranmula, 
Thiruvanvandoor, Thrikotithanam, Puliyoor etc. In the temple 
named Malanada at Poruvazhi in Kollam district, Duryodhana 
himself is deified. This is the only temple in South India where 
Duryodhana is sanctified. There are many versions of the stories 
connected with this temple. In the near vicinity there are 
temples where Kauravas like Dussasana and the one sister 
Dussala are worshipped. In Northern Tamil Nadu, there are 
many Draupathi Amman Kovils. The one story prevalent in Tamil 
Nadu is that Arjuna married the daughter of the Pandya king. In 
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the Mahabharata also, there is a reference that the Pandavas 
lived at a place named ‘Durjaya’ when they were in exile. 

In names of men and places 

In South India, there are many names of places, similar to 
those of the places connected with the life incognito of the 
Pandavas. It is the practice that mountains, rivers and places are 
named after the names in the Mahabharata. Keralaites are 
interested in giving the names of the Pandavas to their offspring. 
On the contrary, they are reluctent to name their children after 
the names of the Kauravas like Duryodhana and Dussasana. 
Probably the reason is that people believe that the Kauravas are 
embodiments of evil. 

As a whole, it can be concluded that the Mahabharata 
culture is very much assimilated in the lives of the people of 
South India. It is noteworthy that each and every character of 
the Mahabharata has influenced the character and behaviour of 
the fellow Indians, so that he can mould his life in tune with the 
culture of the age of the epic. This tendency is still continuing as 
a signal for cultural betterment. 
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CHAPTER - VI 


OBSERVATIONS 

Since the meaning of the language is not as uniform or 
stable as is commonly believed, there is no such thing as a 
'proper' reading of a text. Many modern writers consider texts to 
be products of the discourses which they embody, and not as 
expressions of the intentions of the author. Also, the meaning of 
a text is what the reader takes it to mean. Finally, there are 
hermeneutical problems also. Many great epics and scriptures 
have been judged by their coherence rather than by their 
credibility. In the second chapter of this study, entitled 'Sanskritic 
Sources of Indian History', these aspects are discussed. The 
chapter also looks into how other Sanskrit - related sources have 
helped in evolving a connected narrative structure of Indian 
history. 

It has been said that meanings are neither uniform nor 
stable. This condition of what has been called the flux of 
meaning is perhaps most evident in the Mahabharata. The reason 
for this is that the epic has been distilled out of the Puranas, 
Vedas, Smrtis and Kavyas. The Sanskrit language is an integral 
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part of Indian culture and tradition, and any study of Indian 
history would be incomplete without an acceptance of this 
historical fact. Sanskrit is also the epitome of the linguistic 
heritage of India, in the form of the epics, Vedas, Puranas, and so 
on. Even while accepting the post-modern idea of instability of 
meaning, the fact of the contribution of Sanskrit and Sanskrit 
literature to Indian culture remains solid and obvious. 

The stone inscriptions in temples, the details on coins, and 
written tracts like official edicts also constitute a major body of 
evidence for historians. Most of the ancient books contain 
details on the social and cultural conditions of ancient India. 
Epics like the Mahabharata have a lot to tell about the life 
style, occupations, customs and manners of the people of 
ancient India. The Vedic literature is also major source of 
information about Indian history. Quite often, the Rgveda is 
cited as the main source of information about Aryan political 
history. However, there is difference of opinion among scholars 
with regard to the historical data supplied by the Vedic literature. 
Whatever these differences of opinion, it helps us to construct 
the early history of Aryan settlement and their early political and 
social conditions. 
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Besides the Vedas, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are two literary works that have provided inspiration to writers 
and provided insight to historians. The political and social 
conditions described in these two classics are yet to lose their 
authenticity. 

The Puranas also have a lot of historical value. Even 
though the Visnupurana states that Vyasa wrote a Purana 
Samhita, it is difficult to decide the authorship of the Puranas. 
The Puranas give valuable information about royal dynasties like 
Maurya, Chalukya, Andhra, etc. These Puranas help us in 
building up the history of ancient Indian geography. 

Prominent Kavyas are treasure-houses of information. All 
the Kavya literature shows that the Brahmins had many exclusive 
privileges. They were exempted from capital punishment. The 
plays of Bhasa give us much information about the system of 
diplomacy. Kalidasa's works are important sources of 
information about ancient Indian social life. The poems of 
Kalidasa abound in geographical descriptions. Harsacarita of 
Banabha tta provides abundant historical information about king 
Harsa and his kingdom. 
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Mrcchakatika, the well-known drama by Sudraka, also 
gives a good picture of the social set-up and political situations 
of ancient India. The trial of Carudatta furnishes an actual 
account of the judicial administration that existed in ancient 
India. 

It is an old complaint that India has no historians and 
historical work, but we can say doubtlessly that in India there 
existed a certain amount of writing for history. In India, historical 
literature belonged to the class of ornate court poetry. They are 
strongly mingled with myth and history. 

Bilhana’s Vikramankadeva Carita is a historical work 
• 

which contains the history the Calukyas. Kalhana’s Rajatarangini 
is the most important historical work in Sanskrit. It is a rich 
source of information about the historical events of Kashmir. It 
shows that women in ancient Kashmir were authorised to 
occupy the royal throne. We also learn from it that hunger-strike 
was adopted by the Brahmins as the most powerful weapon of 
non-violent fight. It can be said that hunger-strike is not an 
invention of modern times. Kutilya’s Arthasastra gives us a vast 
amount of detailed information about the social, political and 
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economic history of ancient India. The book’s treatment of 
themes like industry, royalty, polity and agriculture provides a 
coherent picture of ancient India. The tales and fables which 
were popular in ancient India also give glimpses into historical 
facts. 

In a recent book by Richard J. Evans called ‘In Defence of 
Historyta, it is said: 

“Virtually everything of meaning or importance now has a 
written history, and that means everything of importance to all 
kinds of people, not just to a small elite of the educated and the 
powerful”. 

It is surprising yet true that the Sanskritic sources of Indian 
history offer instances of this modern approach to history. 1 
History is a social document. It should ideally contain 
information on all aspects of a society and sections of people 
living in it. Unfortunately, South India does not occupy a 
prominent place in the writings of India’s early historians. 

Indologists agree that the banks of the Krishna, the Kaveri 
and the Vaigai were fertile beds of Indian culture. The 
Mahabharata mentions places like Dakshinapath and Godavari; 
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in the Ramayana, there are references to the beautiful entrance 
to the Pandya kingdom. 

Literary and archaeological evidences also give us valuable 
help to understand the geography of South India and the kind of 
cultural and commercial contacts it had with its neighbours. 
Literary works like Chilappathikaram and Manimekhalai reflect 
the political and cultural life of the people of South India. 
Tholkapiyam and Kavyavachakam are other sources of 
information on South India. 

Epigraphy, monuments and coins are the three main 
sources of archaeological evidence. South India does figure in 
many inscriptions written in Brahmi, Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil, 
Telugu, and many Prakrt languages. The rock edicts of Asoka 
do contain information on the cultural and political atmosphere. 
The Hyderabad Museum inscription, the Lakhundi inscription of 
the Hoysalas, the Vijayanagara inscriptions and the inscriptions 
of Uttaramalloor are veritable sources of information relating to 
social practices, literature, geology and religion. These 
inscriptions are helpful in fixing dates also. 
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The discovery of bricks, tiles and utensils at Chandravaly 
tells us of the nature of society during the period of the 
Satavahanas. Coins are another unmistakable evidence and their 
circulations help us to find out the extent of the territory of each 
dynasty. Thus, the Hoysala king Narasimha I had issued gold 
coins; those of Vijayanagara were called Pana, Haga, etc. 
Numismatics also helps us in reconstructing the history of South 
India. Implements, agricultural practices, nature of professions, 
nature of metals, burial practices, all point to a stone age culture 
that must have flourished in South India around 1000 B.C. 

V.T.L Mora comments that the people of South India had 
trade relations with the people of Africa, Australia and Malaya. 
Excavation sites in Harappa and Mohanjodaro have evidences of 
a flourishing Dravidian culture, which, one could safely assume, 
originated in South India and then spread to the North. 

Although the common belief is that literature is an 
imaginative piece of writing, quite often it also provides vital bits 
of information for the historians. The Aitaraya Brahmana, the 
most respected of the Sanskrit classics, mentions a race of 
Aryans who lived in the Southern regions of India. It is strange 
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but true that Panini does not make any mention of South India ; 
however, Katyayana, Panini's successor, mentions the Pandyas 
and Ceras who lived in the Southern tip of India. Kautilya also 
makes similar references. 

The history of the Sangam Age foregrounds the 
significance of the South, especially in matters regarding social 
formations. Sources like literature, coins, edicts and vessels have 
indicated that the Sangam Age was the period represented by the 
first monarchical states (in South India), culminating in the 
Coja, Cera, and Pandya empires. The Mahabharata also 
mentions the significant role played by these dynasties in the 
great war. The Sangam Age was well known for its culture, 
practices and patronage of all kinds of arts. 

Historians say that most of the cultural influences began in 
the North and gradually spread to the South. Perhaps an 
exception is the Bhakti movement which began in the South. 
This movement lays emphasis on the love of god based on 
childlike innocence. The spirit of the movement is based on 
Krishna’s words of wisdom to Arjuna. It is interesting to note 
that the Bhakti movement led to a strong separation of the so- 
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called ‘untouchables’ from the others. It was the commendable 
work of Sahkaracarya whose Advaita philosophy brought in 
changes in the society. The South Indian saint philosopher 
Sankara’s contribution to the development of religious thought is 
unique. 

Other South Indian philosophers like Madhavacarya, who 
argued against Sankara, and Basaveswara of Karnataka, whose 
Vira Saivism was a great social movement, were South India’s 
contributions to philosophy. 

Jainism and Buddhism also had their influence in South 
India. Buddhism was popular because it attacked the caste 
system. Buddhist inscriptions in Mauryan script, which date back 
to the third century B.C., have been found out near 
Andhrapradesh. Jainism thrived mainly among Tamils and the 
people of Mysore in the South. Because Jainism had more in 
common with Hinduism than Buddhism, it was more popular 
here. 

A classic is defined as a book that does not offer a constant 
circumference of meaning, but throws up various foci for 
interpretation. It is generally agreed that a classic yields different 
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meanings on each reading. Thus, the Mahabharata also defies 
conventional interpretations and exegesis. A study of the 
Mahabharata , with a close scrutiny of the notions and theories 
of history, yields interesting results. On the one hand, the 
Mahabharata obeys the norms that become an epic ; on the 
other hand, it seems to contain within itself many factors that 
tend to make it unconventional, to say the least. Modern 
historians have expressed scepticism over the claims of history 
as an objective account of the past. They are suspicious of the 
notions of culture, truth, common sense and even reality. Thus 
history also becomes a kind of meta narrative with 'a grand 
design to deceive’. 

The Mahabharata assumes a unique form : it is both 
literature and history. Such a blending of genres is characteristic 
of our post-modern literature. This is yet another proof of how 
classics “renew” themselves with time. The Mahabharata 
achieves this, especially by infolding within one body of work 
features of history such as factual narration and descriptions and 
those of literature such as imaginative portrayals laced in 
sentiments. 
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Many scholars have assigned different dates to the 
Mahabharata War. Scholars like Dr. Sen Gupta, R.C. Datta and 
P.V. Kane have all discussed this problem in great detail. The 
consensus arrived at is that the Mahabharata War was the first 
major recorded event in the ancient history of India. Also, it 
would be logical to fix the date of the war as 3137 B.C. 
However, what is more important is that the Mahabharata is not 
just a massive historical document that accidentally acquired 
scriptural status. Actually, this epic is a compound of fact and 
fiction, a good example of ‘metanarrative’ spoken about by post¬ 
modern theorists. One could even say that there are elements of 
commonsense narrative, colligatary narrative and summary 
interpretations in this great work. 

For the researcher, the Mahabharata is both a challenge 
and a gold mine of opportunities. The Mahabharata represents 
the synthesis of different religious doctrines and philosophical 
systems. As the name itself implies, this epic infolds within itself 
all kinds of moral, social and religious perspectives. In fact, the 
epic is a microcosmic narrative of a macrocosmic truth. 
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This study also looks into the social background as shown 
in the Mahabharata. Although the caste system since has been 
prevalent, mention is not made in the epic, of any kind of 
discrimination. Matrimonial alliances existed between the upper 
and lower classes. The patriarchal system of succession was 
followed ; women were highly respected ; polygamy was often 
practised ; and, a strict sense of morality and ethics prevailed. 

There are many sociologists who believe that India did not 
have much relationship with her neighbours. But this has been 
proved untrue by researchers and scholars. India had 
commercial contacts with people of Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria. Vedic literature does mention a few voyages and there 
are references to political contacts with Persia and Greece. 
Ideologically also, India had influenced many other civilizations, 
of which the greatest example is perhaps the Greek philosopher 
Plato’s conception of the ideal state. 

The fifth chapter ‘South India in the Mahabharata' 
discusses the extent and significance of the references to this 
land mass in the epic. Written as a study chapter, it attempts to 
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figure out a ‘gestalt representation’ of the scattered references to 
the land and people of South India in the Mahabharata. 

Information on the geographical, political, economic and 
social life in South India is randomly strewn all over the epic. 
Quite often, bits of information and interpolations are the only 
available relevant references. A well-formed land of Dravidian 
unity, inhabited by a group of people called Dravidar, has 
indeed been mentioned in the Mahabharata. Social details like 
the absence of segregation and the later development of caste 
system, are also there. 

Linguistically marginalised tribes like Assakas, Pulindas, 
Andhras, Asmakas and Keralas have been frequently mentioned 
as the narrative proceeds. 

Exact references also do exist. The lake of Agastya, 
Kumarakoti, Kanyathirtha (places of pilgrimage), Rsabhachala, a 
place endowed with divine powers, and Durjaya are a few 
names of places that find frequent mention. South Indian rivers 
like Godavari, Payoshni, Mahanadi, Kaveri and Narmada are 
also referred to in various Parvas of the Mahabharata. 
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There are scattered descriptions of kings and kingdoms too. 
The Mahabharata says that the Dravidians had a rich culture 
with well-established monarchies and highly civilized societies. 
Janapadas, named after the community living in them or vice 
versa, are also mentioned. 

The socio-economic scenario in South India also reveals 
interesting facts. Although there is not much reference to South 
India in the Mahabharata , the epic does contain evidences of 
the Pandavas having secret alliances with local chieftains. 
Kerala, Cola, Pandya, Vanavasi, Mahishaka, Andhra, Chera and 
Pulinda are a few of the prominent southern regions mentioned 
in the Mahabharata. In the period of the Mahabharata , South 
India was quite a civilized region. The Aryan invasion was not 
completely successful in making the Southern region 
‘Aryanised’. 

One can safely surmise that there was an active 
participation by the kings and soldiers of South India in the 
cataclysmic war. References to the exotic and expensive gifts 
made by the local chieftains, to be submitted to the Pandavas, 
form further evidence of the role played by South India. 
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The scattered descriptions of kings, kingdoms, local 
chieftains, religious and social practices, economic conditions 
and social milieu, form perhaps the best source of material on 
South India, for any researcher. 


Notes and References 

1. Richard J. Evans , In Defence of History, pp.164-165. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 

The Mahabharata has existed in various forms for well over 
two thousand years, and in this period, the epic has undergone 
various kinds of literary and social transformations. First it existed 
in the form of popular stories of gods, kings and seers, retained, 
retold and improved by priests, travetaling bards, minstrels, etc. 
By about 350. B.C. it came to be a unified, sacred text of around 
125000 stanzas. Finally, it came to exist in numerous literary and 
popular transformations in many of the non-Sanskrit vernacular 
languages of India and South East Asia. Even today, the 
Mahabharata (along with the Ramayana) is considered to form 
the warp and woof of the Indian Culture. 

Indians have proved their mettle in all areas of knowledge. 
Their contributions to the fields of philosophy, mathematics and 
astronomy are phenomenal. Indian Kavya literature is 
distinguished by its canonical, historical and systematic study of 
any subject. 1 It may be presumed that authors of the earliest of 
Indian epics did not entertain the present notions of authorial 
credibility or authenticity of material. This may be the reason 
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why they would have left out dates and places in their creative 
efforts and gave more importance to the imaginative 
substantiality. 

Later developments in language and later differences in 
systems of thought might have made dates and events important. 
The earlier practice of giving a cosmic definition to men and 
matters got transformed into a compartmentalised and classified 
system of knowledge and perception. 

This thesis contains seven chapters. The, 'Introduction' 
deals with the relationship of the Mahabharata with history. It 
also looks into the references made about South India in the 
great epic. The chapter concludes with a rationale of the study 
and the methodology used for it. 

The second chapter is titled 'The Sanskritic Sources of 
Indian History'. The chapter explains that ancient India, which 
did not have an authentic written history, later on, through 
interpolation, interpretation and logical conjectures evolved one. 
The contribution made by Sanskrit language and literature to 
this grand attempt is commendable. In this chapter, the attempt 
is to look into the Sanskrit language, its literature and the roles 
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both have played in shaping India's rich cultural heritage. It also 
studies how historical details could be brought to light through 
various sources and methods. Thus it necessitates the study of 
inscriptions, puranas, epics, vedas, kavyas, literary forms and 
other forms of popular linguistic discourse. The study also 
analyses the role played by historical literature in shaping and 
evolving a concrete pattern of history. 

Chapter III entitled, 'South India in History' essays to study 
objectively the role of South India in history - both prehistoric 
time and historical period. Among other things, the origin of the 
Dravidian race, the coming of the Aryans to this part of the land, 
the subsequent intermingling of minds and the resultant changes 
that it made in social and economic structures, are looked into 
in this chapter. The social milieu and the culture that prevailed 
among the Tamil people of South India during the Sangam Age 
form a part of this chapter. The study extends to a look into the 
whole of South India and the changes wrought consequent upon 
the social changes that were created after the advent of the 
Aryans. The role played by religion, priests and preachers in 
bringing about the transformation is discussed. The chapter ends 
with an evaluation of south India's early kings and kingdoms. 
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The fourth chapter ' Mahabharata and History' explicates how 
the grand epic is linked with history. With the help of 
authoritative theses and opinions of experts in this field, the 
study proceeds to look into the history of the Mahabharata and 
examines how the epic mixes fact with narration. The factual 
and fictional aspects of the Mahabharata war form a major 
chunk of this chapter. Naturally, various races, tribes and 
divisions of the people who existed during the period in which 
the epic war took place are also dealt with. The cultural contacts 
that the people of India had with neighbouring nations are also 
described in this chapter. This chapter concludes with an 
observation of the status of women in society and their modus 
vivendi at that point of time. 

Chapter V is also a study chapter, and is titled 'South India 
in the Mahabharata'. The chapter tries to collate and compile the 
details of South India and its references in the Mahabharata. 
Mention is made collectively and separately of various South 
Indian tribes, lands, territories, kings, rivers and mountains. The 
relationship that all these people and their territories had with 
the Pandavas and Kauravas and the role that they played in the 
Mahabharata War are also discussed in this chapter. A study of 
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the social and economic life of the people who lived during the 
period of Mahabharata is also dealt with in this chapter. The 
chapter how the Mahabharata serves as the formidable link 
connecting the people of South India, socially and culturally. 

Chapter VI is titled 'Observations' and enlists the various 
findings made in the earlier chapters. A select bibliography is 
also included. 

Notes and References 
1. A.K.Warder, Indian Kavya literature, p.l. 
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